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Introduction 


()*: out of every ten families who 
applied to three Boston relief agen- 
cies for aid from 1918 to 1928, was 
a family broken by desertion or divorce. In 
addition to these, one out of every 14 other 
families who sought aid became a broken 
family while the case was under the super- 
vision of the agency. A comparison of the 
figures on desertion in Table 10, with pre- 


TABLE 10. Conyucat Status or 1,000 CLIENTS 
or 3 Boston Retrer AGENCIEs, 1918-1928. 





Clients: 

Conjugal status ‘Number Per cent 

Se oe 100.0 
Married couple ............ 646 64.6 
ERR 15.9 
no 56s seca ahd 88 8.8 
Single woman .............. 45 4.5 
er aed Canc e 28 2.8 
Unmarried couple .......... 10 1.0 
ee eee i) 9 
RN ae 9 9 
Unmarried mother .......... 6 6 


vious Boston studies reveals that the broken 
family is a social burden which remains 
fairly constant. Miss Zilpha D. Smith 
showed that, of the new cases reported to 
relief agencies in Boston from 1889 to 1893 
and again in 1899, deserted wives consti- 
tuted from 8.75 per cent to 10 per cent of 
the total, the average being about 9.33 per 
cent ;? a revised edition of Amos G. War- 
ner’s American Charities states that deserted 
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wives made up 9.3 per cent of the depend- 
ents in Boston from 1899 to 1905. The 88 
per cent of dependency which showed deser- 
tion as a factor in the period from 1918 to 
1928 approaches most nearly the lowest 
figure set by Miss Smith and would seem 
to indicate that desertion among the depend- 
ent classes is not increasing. 

Some form of family disintegration was 
a primary or secondary factor associated 
with dependency in 137 out of 1,000 cases, 
although the total of deserted and divorced 
was only 116. This is explained by the fact 
that 51 of the 646 married couples were 
separated either temporarily or permanently 
while the case was under treatment. Hence 
disintegration actually occurred in 16.7 per 
cent of the cases and was a factor closely 
associated with dependency in 13.7 per cent 
of the group. This latter rate falls within 


? These studies of breakdowns in family income 
are being made by groups of Boston social workers 
and graduate students of Simmons College who are 
now in training in the Research Department of the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union or at 
the Simmons College School of Social Work. The 
first three studies of the series appeared in the 
December issue of THE Famiry, page 227. Two 
others appeared in the January issue of THE 
Famity, page 279. All the reports are based on an 
analysis of one thousand case histories of three 
Boston family relief agencies. Dr. Lucile Eaves 
has directed the research activities and edited the 
reports. 

*Zilpha D. Smith: Deserted Wives and Deseri- 
ing Husbands, p. 3. 

*Amos G. Warner: American Charities, p. 63. 
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the bounds set by Miss Colcord in 1918 
when she said that the deserted constituted 
from 10 to 15 per cent of the clients of any 
family relief agency.* 

What causes about one in seven of these 
dependent families to break apart while the 
other six, subjected to similar burdens and 
privations common to this stratum of so- 
ciety, manage to maintain their marital ties ? 
This study proposes to analyze both the 
unbroken and the broken family groups with 
a view to discovering whether external cir- 
cumstances can explain the variation in 
loyalty to family ties or whether broken 
families are to be explained by differences 


TABLE ll. 


March 


30 is more than twice the 21 per cent of the 


same age in the unbroken family group. The 
typical deserter according to Miss Brandt! 
is a young man, and the 30 men in the modal 
age group, 25 to 30, of husbands in broken 
families would seem to corroborate this, 
The modal group in the unbroken families 
comes 10 years later, as the largest number 
of these husbands is in the age group of 35 
to 39. It is significant, too, that only about 
25 per cent of the broken families appear 
after the men have passed 39. If the men 
and women can adjust to the first years of 
married life, they must still endure the strain 
of rearing the numerous children who are 


Ace DrstrisuTion oF HusBANDS AND WIvEs IN 167 BroKEN FAMILIES AND IN 578 


Orner DEPENDENT FAMILIES 





Total 

Age Husband ri 
and Husband Wife 

wife 
eee er 745 745 
Under 20 years.............. 27 3 24 
ee: 55 101 
ES ee 104 122 
EE ee 104 115 
ere ee 117 108 
EER Serer ee 86 53 
oc bis wns eo boumeha babe 81 47 34 
ee ee ee 82 46 36 
Serer ee 56 31 25 
NG cara atte sldidipiean ak chia 27 17 10 
80 years and over........... 8 6 2 
PE uckituticwassesusens 244 129 115 


in the personal traits of the men and women 
who established but did not maintain them. 
A comparative analysis has been attempted 
and all the tables for this part of the study 
include both the broken and unbroken fam- 
ilies whenever the data permitted a signifi- 
cant comparison. The study will include a 
discussion of (1) the personal and environ- 
mental characteristics of both groups, (2) 
the marital histories of the families, (3) the 
social burdens created by the broken families. 


Personal and Environmental Characteristics 

Young people, ranging between 20 and 
30 in age, made up a large part of the group 
of husbands and wives whose homes were 
broken by desertion or divorce. Practically 
50 per cent of all the men and women in 
the broken families were in this age group, 
whereas only 28.3 per cent of the men and 
women in the unbroken families were under 
30 years of age. The 47.1 per cent of the 
men in the broken families who were under 


* Joanna C. Colcord: Broken Homes, p. 52. 








B roken Other 
Husband : Ht usband a 

and Husband Wife and Husband Wife 
wife wife 

334 167 167 1156 578 578 

11 1 10 16 2 14 

65 26 39 91 29 62 

54 30 24 172 74 98 

39 20 19 180 84 96 

36 16 20 189 101 88 

24 12 12 115 74 41 

10 5 5 71 42 29 

10 6 4 72 40 32 

8 3 5 48 28 20 

2 ‘i 2 25 17 8 

2 2 * 6 4 2 

73 46 27 171 83 88 


*Lillian Brandt: Five Hundred Seventy-Four 
Deserters and Their Families, pp. 61-62. 

In addition to the books meutioned in these foot- 
notes the following were consulted: Baldwin, 
Wm. H.: Family Desertion and Non-support Lows, 
Associated Charities, Washington, D. C., 1904; 
and “ Desertion and Non-support Laws,” Proceed- 
ings, National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion, 1911, p. 406. Eubank, Earle Edward: A 
Study of Family Desertion, The Author, Chicago, 
1916. Hexter, Dr. Maurice B. : “The Business Cycle, 
Relief Work and Desertion, Part II.,” The Jewish 
Social Service Quarterly, I., No. 2, May 1924. _Lieb- 
man, Walter H.: “ Some General Aspects of Family 
Desertion,” Social Hygiene, VI., No. 2, April, 
1920. Logan, Joseph C.: “A Social Policy for 
Dealing with the Recreant Husband and Father,” 
Proceedings, National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, 1911, p. 401. Mowrer, Ernest 
Family Disorganization, University of Chicago 
Press, 1927. Patterson, S. H.: Family Desertion 
and Non-support—A Study of Court Cases ™ 
Philadelphia from 1916 to 1920, Whittier State 
School, California, 1922. Savage, Rev. E. P.: 
“Desertion by Parents,” Proceedings, Ni 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 1897, DP. 
317. Sherman, Corinne: “Racial Factors in De- 
sertion,” THe Famrty, III (1922-23), pp. 143, 165, 
197. United States Census Reports on Marriage 
and Divorce, 1922-26. Zunser, Charles: The No: 
tional Desertion Bureau—Its Functions, New 
Problems, and Relations with Local Agencies, New 
York, 1924. 
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usually born before the man is 40; and, 
when both these periods have been passed 
successfully, the home has three chances out 
of four of remaining established. 

The question of race among broken fami- 
lies in Boston is of little importance because 
of the small percentage of negroes in the 
population. No conclusion about the com- 
parative degree of family disintegration 
between the two races can be drawn from 
figures in the present study, but it is pos- 
sible to say that the broken families, when 
compared with the unbroken, contained 
twice the percentage of negro men and two 
and a half times the percentage of negro 
women. 

The proportions of husbands and wives 
in broken families whose religious prefer- 
ences varied ranged from .2 per cent to 3.9 
per cent. Greater importance may be 
attached to these small percentages when an 
examination of the unbroken group (see 
Table 12) shows perfect agreement between 
husbands and wives in the Hebrew and 
“Other” classes and a maximum difference 
of .4 per cent among those who were Roman 
Catholic. More friction was caused by reli- 
gious differences, both in the unbroken and 
broken families, than Table 12 indicates, as 
will be shown later. 

Protestant men made up 13 per cent more 
of the broken family group than they did 
of the unbroken and vice versa for the 
Catholic men, whereas the variation between 
the two Hebrew groups of men is negligible. 
A similar distribution among the women 
may be observed: the Protestant women 
constitute 10 per cent more of the broken as 
compared with the unbroken family groups, 
the Catholic women constitute 10 per cent 
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less of the broken as compared with the 
unbroken, and the Hebrew women number 
less than 1 per cent more in the broken fam- 
ilies than in the unbroken. The Roman 
Catholics seem from these comparisons to 
exhibit a greater sense of the responsibilities 
of parents and a deeper reverence for the 
significance of the marriage vow. 

The native born in the population are the 
chief offenders against society in causing 
broken families. Although native born 
Americans constitute only 32 per cent of the 
men and women in the unbroken families 
they make up almost half or 49.8 per cent 
of those in the broken families. 

The Italians appeared to be the most 
faithful to their home _ responsibilities: 
although 17 per cent of the unbroken group 
were Italians, only 7 per cent of the mem- 
bers of the broken families were born in 
Italy (see Table 13). Ireland, with twice 
the per cent in the unbroken as in the broken 
family group, and Russia and Canada, with 
somewhat smaller rates among the broken 
as compared with the unbroken, presented 
superior records. Lithuania had no repre- 
sentatives in the broken family group but 
the entire number of Lithuanians was too 
small to consider as a separate group. Since 
almost all the Italians, Irish, and Canadians 
are Roman Catholics, the respect for family 
ties shown by this religious group may ex- 
plain the superior records of these nationali- 
ties. The numbers of the other foreign-born 
classes were too small to give significant 
results. They either had an equal represen- 
tation in both the broken and unbroken fam- 
ily groups or were a slightly larger part of 
the broken than of the unbroken. 

More than 25 per cent of the families in 


TABLE 12. Reticious PREFERENCE oF HUSBANDS AND WIVES IN BROKEN AND OTHER DEPENDENT 

















FAMILIES 
Total Broken Other 
Husbands Wives “Husbands Wives “Husbands Wives 
Religious as {~~ on ~ a — - ‘ s <4 A ‘ 
preference Per Per P Per Per Per 
Number cent Number cent Number cent Number cent Number cent Number cent 
a 637 100.0 654 100.0 1151 100.0 1342 100.0 5223 100.0 5204 100.0 
Roman Catholic ..... 312 49.0 325 49.7 44 383 56 418 268 51.3 269 51.7 
rotestant.. . 130 §©20.4 130 §=619.9 360 31.3 37 27.6 94 «18.0 93 179 
_ es 186 28.4 3328.7 39 = 29.1 148 28.4 147 28.3 
IE sibs -aheintane” * ae 2.0 13 2.0 2 1.7 2 1.5 11 2.1 11 2.1 
DN at ain 's ekneks 1 2 be ia a ia ‘i 1 2 ‘ se 





Fifty-two husbands did not state religious preferences. 


“ “ 


, rhirty- three wives 
* Fifty- -six husbands 
‘Fifty-eight wives 


“ “ “ “ 


“ “ 
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TABLE 13. Dtstarsution Accorpinc to BrrtTHPLAce oF HusBANDS AND WIVES IN BROKEN AND OTHER 
DEPENDENT FAMILIES 

Total Broken Other 

Birthplace = A \ —_———O ON = + — 
Both Husband Wife Both Husband Wife Both Husband Wife 

Total . ~ 1490 745 745 334 167 167 1156 578 578 
Massachusetts............. 300 145 155 71 34 37 229 111 118 
Other New England. bGsta Gude 70 32 38 30 12 18 40 20 20 
a 104 54 50 34 16 18 70 38 32 
Abas st cunbewevcbwdes ae 127 121 44 21 23 204 106 98 
hd rekGeasweesensece: Ge 106 94 19 11 8 181 95 86 
rer 58 65 14 7 7 109 51 58 
RS A tin: Warhead pinata 97 46 51 14 5 9 83 41 42 
Poland . ; 47 23 24 11 5 6 36 18 18 
England, ’ Scotland, Wales.. 44 18 26 9 4 5 35 14 21 
Germany and Austria........ 21 i) 12 6 3 3 15 6 - 9 
RR initia ci we casel aati ma acne 15 9 6 4 2 2 11 7 4 
Other British ............... 9 5 4 2 1 1 7 4 3 
PEND casi xavecacns 7 4 3 2 1 1 5 3 2 
Lithuania . Pe ee 6 3 3 : , jen 6 3 3 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark. . 5 2 3 2 1 1 3 l 2 
weemes G66 SOM... .s.s0s. 3 2 1 l 1 oy 2 1 1 
Rak 4 bed. W onkeiienne’ 31 19 12 8 4 4 23 15 8 
ae eee 160 83 77 63 39 24 97 44 53 
which the men were foreign born were of the entire group studied, any occupation 


broken after they had been in this country 
between 5 and 10 years. This figure gains 
greater significance when one observes that 
it is two and one-third times as great as the 
percentage of unbroken families with a 
similar period of residence. The theory so 
often advanced—that the man _ becomes 
Americanized after about five years in the 
United States, while the woman, who per- 
forms her home duties in a sphere practically 
isolated from outside influence, scarcely so 
much as learns to speak English—may 
explain this figure. 

The first three months in Boston seemed 
to be more hazardous for those families 
likely to disintegrate than any later periods, 
except the 5 to 10 year period which con- 
tained the large number of foreign born (see 
preceding paragraph). One out of six of 
the broken families had been in Boston less 
than three months when it broke; in the 
unbroken family group only one out of 16 
families had been in Boston less than 3 
months. The trying period of searching for 
work when the promised job failed to ma- 
terialize and of settling a family in a new 
home along with the rapid disappearance of 
scant savings—if such there were—seemed 
to be too great a tax on those who did not 
welcome heavy responsibilities. 

The occupational distribution of the men 
in the broken families has been compared 
with that of all other men found in the 
sample group of 1,000 case histories. Since 
the broken families made up 16.7 per cent 


which contained 25 per cent or more of the 
men in broken families may with safety be 
considered significant. Some of the occupa- 
tion groups contained too small a number to 
allow any statement to be made about the 
percentage of men in broken families who 
were classified in them. 

Deserters made up about one-half the 
total of 17 soldiers, sailors, or marines, 
almost two-fifths of the 26 hotel or restau- 
rant workers, and a little less than one-third 
of the clerks in stores. The separation of 
husbands and wives caused by the nature 
of army and navy service, and an innate 
roving spirit which, developed in the service, 
often leads men who have been discharged 
to re-enlist, probably explains the high per- 
centage in the first named group. Hotel and 
restaurant workers coming on and off at 
odd hours become detached from the routine 
of family life and, in a world of their own, 
rub shoulders with others who are willing to 
break away from family cares. There seems 
to be no plausible explanation of the rela- 
tively large per cent of deserters among 
clerks in stores. 

A group of several smaller occupations, 
including bakers, masons, ‘plasterers, plumb- 
ers, motormen, engineers, commercial trav- 
elers, policemen, and so on, contained 
per cent or more men from: broken families. 
Any theory attempting to explain these dis 
tributions would rest on evidence too slight 
even to permit its being advanced. 

Almost twice the percentage of women 
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in the broken families as in the unbroken 
had “other” occupations, which means that 
they were probably housewives as well as 
wage-earners. It is impossible to say how 
many of these women worked while their 
husbands were with them but the fact that 
73 sought employment as a result of the 
breakdown in the family income may indi- 
cate that about half of them were not work- 
ing at anything but homemaking until they 
began to have marital difficulties. 

The family backgrounds of husbands and 
wives in the broken and unbroken families 
were essentially alike, thus precluding the 
assumption that the former were given an 
exceptionally bad start in life. Nor does the 
intelligence of the men and women making 
up the two groups differ appreciably. 
Although a greater percentage of superior 
men and women appeared in the unbroken 
families, the broken families showed a 
greater percentage of average intelligence. 
The percentage of low intelligence in the 
broken families was slightly greater than in 
the unbroken. 

“Queer ’’ was adopted in this study as a 
general term to describe those people who 
stood out in their own milieu as peculiar, and 
the few who had been diagnosed as feeble- 
minded, insane, or epileptic were also put 
in this category. The percentage of queer 
men in the broken families was not much 
greater than that in the unbroken, but the 
broken families, compared with the un- 
broken, contained two and one-half times as 
many queer women. 


Marital Histories of Men and Women in 
Broken and Unbroken Families 


Before considering the marital histories 
of these men and women, it will be profitable 
to examine their personal conceptions of the 
significance of the sex relation as evidenced 
by their conduct before marriage. Indul- 
gence in these relations, accompanied with 
no idea of making them permanent by mar- 
fiage, may explain why some homes were 
built on a weak foundation which soon gave 
way. The information on this important 
subject is meager but it does indicate that 
the men and women in the broken families 
have a somewhat lower standard of social 
conduct than those in the unbroken families. 

The percentage of women stated as preg- 
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nant before marriage was almost four times 
as great in the broken as in the unbroken 
families: one in six among the women in 
the, broken and only one in twenty-five 
among those in the unbroken families. 
However, 10.8 per cent of the women in the 
broken families were definitely stated as not 
pregnant before marriage and only 6.6 per 
cent of the women in the unbroken families 
were so described. It cannot be stated with 
certainty that pregnancy before marriage 
among women in the broken families oc- 
curred much more frequently than in the 
unbroken because often this information 
was not obtained for the unbroken families 
whereas it was more likely to be unearthed 
in the broken families because it was directly 
pertinent to the situation. Most of the 
women who became pregnant before mar- 
riage later married the men with whom they 
were having relations but several of them 
had intercourse with other men. More men 
than women had entered into such relations 
with persons other than those whom they 
married, and seven times the percentage of 
men in the broken, as compared with the 
unbroken families, were stated as guilty of 
this offense. ; 

In addition to those who had sexual rela- 
tions before marriage, a few, who had. not 
done so before, entered into extra-marital 
relations after marriage. The women in the 
unbroken family group seemed to be the 
greatest offenders here. 

About eight times the percentage of men 
and four times the percentage of women in 
the broken as compared with the unbroken 
families were suspected of or probably 
indulged in extra-marital relations either 
before or after marriage. No sweeping 
statement about the looseness of morals in 
the broken families as compared with the 
unbroken is justified by these tables. How- 
ever, the greater amount of restraint and 
self-control, along with the respect for the 
sex relationship and its association with 
marriage and a home which these may indi- 
cate, was shown by the men and women in 
the unbroken families. 

Little could be learned abotit the imme- 
diate circumstances of the marriages of these 
couples. The idea that a religious marriage 
ceremony imparts greater strength to the 
marital bond has been advanced. What data 
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were recorded on this subject show that 15 
per cent more of the couples in the unbroken 
families than in the broken were married by 
church rather than civil authorities. Oppo- 
sition to the marriage was expressed by the 
man’s family in 82 per cent of the cases of 
broken families and in only 47 per cent of 
the unbroken; relatives of 69 per cent of 
the women in broken families but of only 
47 per cent in the other families opposed 
the marriages. 

As might be expected from the number of 
young children in the broken families (see 
Chart VII), 42.9 per cent of these families 

ad been in existence less than 5 years 
whereas only 22.9 per cent of the unbroken 
families had been established for this short 
time. Three times as many of the broken 
families as of the unbroken had endured less 
than six months. Although the modal group 
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for the broken families lies apparently in 
the 5 to 10 year interval, allowances must 
be made here for the change from a one to 
a five year interval. _The three to four year 
period contains the actual modal number and 
shows a percentage in broken families two 
and one-half times that in the corresponding 
group of unbroken families. 

Half the 88 families who were broken at 
the time aid was asked and for whom infor- 
mation was given, were able to get along 
less than one month without seeking aid, 
Most of those who remained self-supporting 
for 5 years or more were divorced men or 
women with fewer children than were found 
in the homes broken by desertion. Four out 
of five families were obliged to seek aid 
before the end of a year, which is not at all 
surprising, since a young family would have 
few if any savings. Four couples had been 
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separated practically all of the time since 
marriage. 

Half the children found in broken fami- 
lies were under 6 years of age, whereas only 
38.7 per cent of those in the normal families 
were as young as this. About one-sixth of 
all the children in the 1,000 dependent fam- 
ilies came from homes in which disintegra- 
tion had taken place. In computing the 
number of children in broken families, those 
from 17 couples who were living together 
when application for relief was made but 
who had been separated at some earlier 
period, were included. This raised the per- 
centage of broken families to 18.6, and made 
the 16.4 per cent of children who had lived 
for a time in broken families, slightly less than 
the per cent of broken families in the entire 
group. One-sixth of all the clients in the 
normal family group had no children; only 
about one-seventh of the broken families had 
none. When the families with children in 
the two groups are compared, the broken are 
found to average 2.5 children, the unbroken 
3.0, although the husbands and wives of the 
former had lived together for much shorter 
periods. Comparing these figures with the 
modal group, which shows the average 
length of marriage in broken families to be 
3 to 4 years, it is obvious that a new baby 
appeared every year or year and a half in 
many of the broken families. Chart VII 
shows the extraordinarily large number of 
very young children who were found in 
broken homes. It is no wonder then that, 
with one parent gone and no older children 
to care for the babies who were not yet of 
school age, the family was unable to exist 
independently. 

About one fifth of the broken families 
were living in over-crowded homes. The 
government requires one room per person 
“for health and decency ”’ but this seemed 
too high a standard on which to judge fam- 
ilies who had so large a number of young 
children. One room per child was therefore 
allowed and it is on this basis that the esti- 
mate of over-crowding was made. Twenty- 
tight of the broken families were living in 
homes of relatives, but this does not mean 
that a separate home had not, in some cases, 
been established and then given up. Rela- 
tives were living in the homes of 16 of the 
broken families and unrelated lodgers re- 
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sided in 6 homes. Nearly 30 per cent of the 
families, then, were not living by themselves. 
Whether or not some of these families were 
those in which friction was caused by in-laws 
or others, it is not possible to say, but it is 
generally agreed that a man and wife are 
more likely to get along when they live alone 
in their own home. 

To say, with certainty, that one or any 
combination of the types of family friction 
in Chart VIII was the real source of trouble 
in a family or, in the case of a broken 
family, was a cause of the disintegration, 
would be, without further study, quite im- 
possible. Because in human relations the 
source of annoyance caused by one person 
to another is often nebulous and indecipher- 
able, the real difficulty in a family may elude 
discovery and the social worker be forced 
to accept the crude diagnosis of the husband 
or wife expressed in these more tangible 
items of family disagreement. The value 
of the chart showing family friction lies in 
the comparison which can be made between 
the broken and unbroken families. 

Only 16.2 per cent of the unbroken but 
68.9 per cent of the broken families were 
said to be disturbed by some sort of fric- 
tion. The percentage of unbroken families 
considered harmonious was more than five 
times the percentage of broken families and 
twice as many of the unbroken as of the 
broken said nothing about their marital diffi- 
culties, if any such existed. The relative 
importance of the various causes of friction 
is readily discernible from the arrangement 
of the chart, but the less obvious comparison 
of the importance of the same cause of fric- 
tion in the broken and unbroken family 
groups is also significant and should not be 
overlooked. Probable extra-marital sex rela- 
tions of the woman was a cause of friction 
in 24 times the percentage of broken as of 
unbroken families. Next in comparative 
importance was the man’s being strongly 
attached to another woman which occurred 
in 22 times the percentage of broken as com- 
pared with unbroken families. The woman’s 
being strongly attached to another man is 
a situation much more likely to be found in 
the broken than in the unbroken family. 

After these extra-marital attachments, the 
presence of illegitimate or step-children 
shows the largest variations as between the 
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two groups. The percentage of broken fam- 
ilies with illegitimate children is four times 
that of the unbroken; the variation between 
the percentages of homes with foster or 
adopted children is relatively slight. Inter- 
ference of in-laws or others follows next 
in causing comparatively more friction in 
the broken than in the normal family. 

An adequate income selfishly spent by 
either the man or the woman caused friction 
in 10 times the percentage of broken as com- 
pared with unbroken families. The percent- 
age of women in broken families who 
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actually were extravagant or unwise ip 
spending money is only about twice as great 
as that in unbroken families. The greater 
amount of mutual affection shown to exist 
in normal families probably explains this 
discrepancy, since an affectionate spouse 
would be more likely to tolerate this short. 
coming in his wife. 

Pregnancy seems to have caused more 
friction in the broken than in the unbroken 
families. The per cent of women pregnant 
was about equal in the two groups and yet 
twelve times the per cent of broken as com- 
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TABLE 14. Conyucat Status or HusBaANnpDs AND WIvEs IN BroKEN FAMILIES AT THE CLOSING OF 
THE CASES 


Conjugal status 
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Legally separated 
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Families 
- Total Broken Broken 
Number Per cent “Jaa ro 4 
, 167 100.0 116 51 
: 39 23.4 22 17 
° 104! 62.3 801 24 
‘ 17 10.2 12 5 
‘ 14 8.4 14 ee 
, 17 10.2 11 6 
. 49 29.3 36 13 
, 24 14.4 14 10 


Four showed other condition at closing. One deserting 


husband died. Two divorced or separated persons died. 


pared with unbroken families showed fric- 
tion resulting from this factor. The per- 
centage of men who were ill was twice as 
great in the unbroken as in the broken fami- 
lies, which may account for the fact that this 
cause of friction was almost equally impor- 
tant in the two groups. Three per cent 
more of the unbroken than of the broken 
families had sick children, but the latter 
showed a slightly greater per cent of women 
ill. Sickness therefore is not more preva- 
lent among the broken families, although it 
causes comparatively more trouble among 
them, probably because it is met with less 
patience and forbearance. 

The feeling of husbands toward the fam- 
ilies they leave cannot be determined in most 
cases from personal interviews, because the 
men have disappeared. Whatever informa- 
tion can be obtained is usually derived from 
the wives or relatives, or through letters. 
Less than 25 per cent of those in this study 
sent any support at all to their families and 
about 39 per cent could not even be located. 


Twenty husbands said that they wanted 
their wives back; 39 women wanted their 
husbands to return, although only 20 con- 
sistently maintained this attitude. Thirty- 
five of the women refused to have their hus- 
bands back although five of them were un- 
certain about their refusals. Nine women 
were living with men other than their hus- 
bands ; 13 men were known to be living with 
other women and 9 more were suspected 
of doing so. 

A more definite idea of what became of 
the broken families at the closing of the 
cases may be obtained from Tables 14 and 
15. Less than one-fourth of the families 
were reconstituted when the relieving agency 
closed the cases. It is not possible to say 
how many of those not reunited, who were 
recorded as married couples or for whom 
no data were given at the closing of the case, 
reunited later. More than half the families 
were able to maintain their homes and about 
45 per cent of the entire group became self- 


supporting. 


TABLE 15. Home Tenure AND MEANS oF SupPpPpoRT oF BROKEN FAMILIES AT THE CLOSING OF THE 
Cases 


Number of families whose means of support was as stated below: 
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*The two persons who died are not included in this table. As many families required more than one 
sort of help, there has been much double counting so that totals appear inaccurate. 
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Social Burdens Created by the Broken 
Families 

The broken families remained under the 
care of the relieving agency, on the average, 
longer than the unbroken (see Table 16). 
One to two years was the most common 
period of treatment for the broken families, 
whereas for unbroken families under care 
it was from 3 to 6 months. Only 29.3 per 
cent of the unbroken families were under 
care for one year or more but 38.4 per cent 
of the broken families were under the care 
of the agencies for this length of time. The 
percentage of cases which had to be re- 
opened once or twice after the first closing 
were about the same in both groups. 

Only 12 of the broken families received 
no economic aid and only 10 received an 
emergency grant of $5 or less with no sub- 
sequent economic aid. Medical care was 
required by 118 (70 per cent) of the broken 
families and legal aid with regard to their 
marital difficulties was given to 36 (21.6 
per cent) of them. 


Conclusion 
The purpose of this study, as stated at 
the outset, was to determine whether differ- 
ences in the external circumstances affecting 
the families or differences in the personal 
traits of the men and women who established 
them must be held responsible for the dis- 
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ruption of 167 of the 745 or 1 in 5 of the 
dependent families who sought aid from 3 
Boston relief agencies. The results of the 
study show that both-the external circum- 
stances surrounding and the personal traits 
of the men and women in the broken fam- 
ilies differed from those reported for de- 
pendent families who remained intact. 
Native born Americans were more fully 
represented than foreigners in broken fam- 
ilies. Men who had been in the city but a 
short time seemed more disposed to desert 
their families, and, in the case of the foreign 
born, this was true of those who had been 
in the United States about 5 years. The 
couples in the average broken family in this 
study had been married from 3 to 4 years, 
a much shorter time than the couples in the 
unbroken families, but had on the average 
a greater percentage of very young children 
as well as a higher percentage of illegiti- 
mate children. Less illness was found 
among the broken families. The back- 
grounds of the men and women in the two 
groups were about the same, but the mar- 
riages of the couples in broken families were 
more often opposed by their relatives. Sol- 
diers, sailors, and’ marines, and workers in 
hotels and restaurants numbered more de- 
serters than other occupational groups. 

A summary of the differences in personal 
traits of the men and women in the two 


TABLE 16. Comparison OF THE LENGTH OF TREATMENT AND NUMBER OF REOPENINGS IN CASES OF 
3ROKEN FAMILIES AND OTHER DEPENDENT FAMILIES 


Length of treatment and reopenings 
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groups shows that younger men and women 
were found in the broken families. Cath- 
olics exhibited a greater fidelity to the mar- 
riage contract. Whether their nationality 
or their religious training was more in- 
fluential in keeping these men and women 
together cannot be determined. The intelli- 
gence of the men and women in the two 
groups did not differ appreciably but a 
greater percentage of “queer’’ women 
appeared in the broken families. More men 
and women in broken families had indulged 
in pre-marital sex relations and after mar- 


riage the men were more likely to have 
attachments outside the home. Friction 
caused by intemperance and abuse as well 
as by many other factors occurred in both 
groups of families but much more fre- 
quently in the broken families where it was 
not so likely to be eased by affection. The 
weight of evidence leads to the conclusion 
that differences of personal character rather 
than of external circumstances were the 
chief factors in bringing about the disinte- 
gration of these dependent families. 
Dorotuy R. BuCKLIN 








FAMILY ATTITUDES AFFECTING 
SCHOOL BEHAVIOR 


MARION McBEE 
Psychiatric Social Worker, Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene 


long been aware that attitudes of the 

family group in which an individual 
belongs are an important factor in determin- 
ing his role in other social groups. The 
purpose of this paper is to discuss some of 
the attitudes of parents and brothers or 
sisters toward school children and the ensu- 
ing effects of these attitudes on children’s 
behavior in schools, with a brief discussion 
of the part that a mental hygiene clinic in a 
school plays in the adjustment of attitudes 
and behavior. 

For purposes of illustration, eight cases 
have been selected of high school students 
who have been studied in the mental hygiene 
clinic (called the Student Advisory Council) 
at Lake View High School. There was no 
basis for selection other than that these cases 
lend themselves particularly well as illus- 
trative material for such a study. Four 
cases illustrate attitudes which have been 
helpful in the solution of problems and four 
show attitudes that have been aggravating 
factors in the problems. The problems in 
these cases are not gross behavior problems 
but of the type that are commonly found in 
adolescence. All the cases are classified in 
our clinic as full study cases—a classifica- 
tion which means that the child is inter- 
viewed by the social worker, is given psycho- 
logical tests and is seen by the psychiatrist, 
and history is obtained by the social worker 
from parents and teachers. 


Pires ice interested in behavior have 


Arthur presented a problem by behaving 
in what teachers call a “childish” manner 
at school. He liked to get attention from the 
teachers and students by mischievous and 
childish pranks in the class-room. As a 
means of giving him legitimate attention he 
was given a position of responsibility on the 
school paper but he did not follow through 
with this in an efficient way so had to be 
taken off. He did, however, enjoy doing 
such a simple thing as bringing one of the 
teachers her lunch. The study made by the 
clinic showed that, for a boy of 15, he was 
very small and immature physically, but had 
an I. Q. of 107. At home Arthur was the 
youngest of four children and was described 
as the “baby of the family.” As such he 
was treated, never being given responsibility 
or recognition as a member of the group. 
His father particularly liked to “baby” 
him. Even from such a brief survey of the 
situation this boy’s behavior at school is 
much more understandable. Treated as a 
child of ten at home, he knew no other way 
of gaining status at school than to do the 
childish things which gave him attention at 
home. Having had no responsibility at 
home he had no background for carrying 
out the responsibility given him at school. 
There were, to be sure, complicating fac- 
tors; a physical examination revealed a 
glandular condition which accounted for his 
physical immaturity and to some extent for 
his socially immature behavior. He is 











receiving medical treatment and in addition 
the father has been advised of the necessity 
of giving Arthur an opportunity to take his 
place as a 15-year-old boy in the household, 
with appropriate responsibilities. 

Contrast with Arthur and his situation 
the attitude which Nancy’s family had 
toward her and her problem. Nancy is the 
oldest of three children. She is in her third 
year in high school and had been failing in 
her course (general college entrance). A 
psychological examination showed _ that 
Nancy had an I. Q. of 85 but an average 
score in the handiwork test for girls. She 
was not mentally equipped to do the work 
involving abstract theories but was able to 
do well in work involving the use of her 
hands. Her parents are both college gradu- 
ates and although they had hoped she would 
go to college, they realized that it was more 
important that she learn to do something 
which she enjoyed and did well than to stay 
on as a failure in a college entrance course. 
Nancy was advised to change her course 
and she is doing satisfactory work in a com- 
mercial course at present. 

The fact that her two younger brothers 
were excellent scholars might have compli- 
cated the situation if her parents had not 
been very wise—they never made compari- 
sons between the children and gave Nancy 
recognition for the things which she did 
well. She was also given activities outside 
of school, such as dancing lessons, which 
she liked and in which she had ability. The 
psychiatric interview states that she is well 
adjusted to her situation and there is no feel- 
ing of difference from the other children. 
The parents have been advised to give her 
interests and outlets which are satisfactory 
to her, which do not stimulate her beyond 
her ability, and which are socially acceptable 
for her age. The intelligence of this girl’s 
parents has made possible for her a simple 
and adequate adjustment in a situation 
which might otherwise have developed a 
serious problem. 

Some parents in trying to be intelligent 
and helpful toward their children only com- 
plicate the situation. Such is the case with 
Charles, a 15-year-old boy who is indifferent 
toward school and rather erratic in his 
behavior, starting one project after another, 
never finishing any. He is an_ habitual 
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truant, seeking excitement in riding a motor- 


cycle and bragging about the narrow escapes 
and accidents he has had. He is the second 
of four children living with both natural 
parents. Asa child Charles was his father’s 
favorite and was excused for doing things 
for which the other children were punished, 
The father had had no advantages in his 
youth and had worked hard to make a suc- 
cess. He had high hopes of Charles, his 
oldest son, and had wanted to make his way 
easy. When Charles began getting into diff- 
culty in high school his father felt that it 
was time to give him strict discipline and the 
method he used was to strike or kick him, 
The boy’s mother felt that this was not right 
and she became more lenient as the father 
became more strict. They have never been 
able to agree on the way they should handle 
Charles. As a result Charles tells his mother 
of difficulties he has at school and she 
excuses him, trying to settle all his affairs 
with his teachers and to keep the father in 
ignorance. Charles has continued to truant 
and to be erratic. One day he decides to 
leave school and go to work; the next day 
he is going to stay in school. In all his plans 
his mother backs him. Certainly the un- 
stable behavior of this boy reflects the 
divided attitude of his parents toward him. 
When discussing the matter with the mother 
she is quite able to see that Charles was 
spoiled by his father while he was young, 
but she cannot accept the fact that her 
present attitude of excusing all his behavior 
on that basis is not the most constructive 
attitude for the boy. 

Some parents, like Ernestine’s mother, 
have come to the clinic for advice about 
their attitudes toward their children. Ernes- 
tine had lived in the south until a year ago 
when the family moved to Chicago. In the 
south Ernestine, who was 14 years old, had 
had many friends and gone to a private 
school ; on entering public school in Chicago, 
Ernestine had not been able to continue 
some of the courses she had had in school in 
the south. She felt that she was imposed 
upon because she was required to take 
mathematics. She made no friends among 
other students at school but spent much time 


playing with a young cousin at home. The 
games they played were those which were- 


suited to the cousin who was only 7. Ernes- 
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tine wore a coat all the time at school, com- 
plained of the cold, and frequently remarked 
that she wished she were back in the south 
where it was warm. She was an only child, 
but her parents realized that she was not 
facing her situation in a healthy fashion and 
they wanted help. Psychological tests 
showed that she had a good normal intelli- 
gence, with an I. Q. of 106. It was sug- 
gested to the mother that Ernestine be 
encouraged to make friends here. This was 
made easier by making a contact for her in 
connection with a swimming class at a 
recreational center in which there were other 
students from the same school. The parents 
were shown how, by their protective atti- 
tude, they were hindering Ernestine in her 
adjustment and they were very co-operative 
in working with the clinic. In a few weeks 
Ernestine’s teachers reported she was inter- 
ested in her work, was making friends with 
other students and had stopped wearing her 
coat and talking about the south. 

John is an interesting study of a situation 
in which the parents’ attitude has been 
almost the only factor responsible for a 
problem. John was a third-year high school 
student with a good school record prior to 
this year. In the winter John had been 
injured in an accident and had suffered 
from a cut on the head and a slight concus- 
sion of the brain. When he came back to 
school, his father wrote a note to his teachers 
asking that they be lenient with him and 
explaining the nature of his accident. John 
did less satisfactory school work than he 
had before his accident but his teachers felt 
that his absence would account for the drop. 
Physical findings were negative and psycho- 
logical tests gave him an I. Q. of 93. The 
clinic study found nothing in his behavior 
at school, his scholastic achievements, or 
physical condition which would indicate per- 
manent injury from the accident. The 
parents, however, do not accept this and ex- 
plain any whim or expression of indiffer- 
ence as the result of his accident. John is 
aware of this and it furnishes a good excuse 
for irregular school behavior, although he 
does not often take advantage of it. The 
work of the clinic has been concentrated on 
John as it has seemed impossible to con- 
vince his parents that he is quite a normal 
boy. He has responded well to psychiatric 


interviews in which the attempt has been 
made to show him that he has no permanent 
ill effects from his accident and that as much 
as ever is expected of him. 

The situation of Mrs. M and Joseph 
illustrates the way parents’ attitudes toward 
their own problems and toward those of 
their children affect a child. Mr. and Mrs. 
M have been separated for several years. 
Mrs. M and the only child Joseph live alone. 
Mrs. M has been clerking in a department 
store. Mr. M is a heavy drinker and Mrs. 
M gives this as the reason for divorcing 
him. He sees Joseph and Mrs. M about 
once a month. Mrs. M was not strong and 
had a serious illness which kept her from 
work. She has no friends but frequently 
sees her sister who lives in the city. Mrs. M 
appeared to be discouraged about herself 
and felt that she was incapable of handling 
Joseph and that he needed a man to talk 
with. Joseph was 15 years old, in his first 
year in high school, but was failing in his 
work and seemed quite indifferent about it. 
The mother said that he had had infantile 
paralysis and had never fully regained the 
use of his right hand. She had tried to 
encourage him to do good school work by 
telling him that because of his physical 
handicap he was different from other boys 
and would have to win his success on an 
intellectual level rather than on physical 
performance. Joseph was given psychologi- 
cal tests in which he received an I. Q. of 
105 and was also found to have superior 
mechanical ability. Both the mother and 
the boy were given encouragement on the 
basis of his real ability. In view of his 
mechanical ability and the fact that he had 
many friends at a technical school, Joseph 
was advised to transfer to that school for a 
semester, where he received very satisfac- 
tory grades. The necessity of helping 
Joseph feel less different from other chil- 
dren was pointed out to the mother. She 
was feeling less discouraged, partly because 
of the improvement in her own health, 
partly because of Joseph’s more satisfactory 
school work. Joseph talked to the psychia- 
trist several times and this gave him the 
masculine point of view which the mother 
was so eager for him to have. After finish- 
ing the semester in the technical school, 
Joseph has come back to high school feeling 
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that he can succeed and that he is not so 
different from other boys. 

Melvin’s parents had also separated. He 
was a large boy of 13, in his first year at 
high school, but was doing poor work, and 
was a discipline problem in the class room. 
He was irresponsible, continually going to 
classes without books or equipment. He 
had had his grammar school work in private 
schools and had many outside interests in 
sport and recreational groups. He lived 
with his mother, seeing his father about 
twice a month. His mother was quite wor- 
ried about his carelessness—a problem at 
home as well as at school. At home she had 
tried to supervise his study and his reading. 
She took care of his clothes, even cleaning 
his football clothes and shoes. He had never 
had responsibility of any type, not even mak- 
ing decisions regarding his activities. His 
mother came to school, explained the situ- 
ation at home, and excused the boy’s be- 
havior at school on the basis of his rapid 
growth and his youth. Attempts were made 
to show her that Melvin should be given 
responsibility and that she was doing too 
much for him. She realized this but was 
unable to change her behavior completely. 
She was so solicitous about him that she 
was constantly giving him directions and 
correcting him. Melvin was described as 
“nervous” because he bit his finger-nails. 
The social worker observed that Melvin 
would talk quite easily when alone with her, 
but when the mother and boy were inter- 
viewed together he was restless and began 
to chew his nails. The mother realized that 
she would not be able to change her behavior 
enough to help the boy and finally, with the 
clinic’s approval, sent him back to boarding 
school for a time. 

The position the child has in relation to 
other children in the family and the satti- 
tudes of the parents toward the different 
children is important in determining some 
personality characteristics which are mani- 
fested in behavior at school. Florence was 
the second of four girls. The oldest girl 
was less than two years older than Florence 


“but was graduating from college at the age 


of 16. She had graduated from high school 
at the age of 12 and Florence was a second 
year student when she was referred to the 


March 


clinic for study. She was then 14 years 
old, a lively active girl with normal intellj- 
gence (I. Q. 105). Her teacher observed 
that Florence was unusually aggressive in 
class, wanting to recite all the time and 
interrupting when others were reciting, 
The parents were both college graduates, 
The father, a great student, had devoted 
much time to teaching the oldest girl. She 
had responded well and had gone through 
school rapidly and with honors. He felt 
that Florence had a decidedly inferior men- 
tal equipment. Her interests were in 
athletics, sports, and dancing rather than 
academic studies. Here apparently was a 
situation in which a child felt inferior to 
another member of the family and had had 
to gain attention in obvious and gross ways. 
Her parents had been quite understanding 
but had not entirely kept her from feeling 
that it was desirable to excel at school. 
They realized the effect that the inevitable 
comparison between Florence and her older 
sister was having on Florence and saw the 
desirability of helping Florence get recog- 
nition in other fields of activity. Her apti- 
tude and interest in sports served to provide 
the needed field of activity. Florence is 
taking dancing and gymnasium work out- 
side of school and is quite satisfied to pre- 
pare herself for teaching physical education. 
Since she is now getting a feeling of real 
achievement in these activities her aggres- 
siveness at school has disappeared. 

In all these cases there has been a situ- 
ation around which the problem develops. 
In no case can we say that the attitude of the 
family has been responsible for the problem. 
As in all situations in which we are study- 
ing human behavior we find that we have a 
complicated interaction of personalities, 
attitudes, and physical and social situations 
with which to deal. The purpose of exam- 
ining the cases presented was to study the 
way in which the family attitudes affected 
the situation and the child’s school behavior. 
Although no generalizations may be made 
from so cursory an examination of so few 
cases it can safely be said that in these 
eight typical situations of problems involving 
school behavior, the attitudes of the student's 
family were the determining factors in the 
child’s adjustment to the problem. 
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“THE TIME TO PLAN IS NOW” 
ISS Frances Perkins, Commissioner 
of Labor for New York State, tells 

us that the recent optimistic statement re- 
garding employment in the country as a 
whole is not substantiated by the figures 
gathered for New York State. Family 
agencies find similar discrepancies as_be- 
tween the general statements made by local 
business associations and the number of 
unemployed men and women who are unable 
to find work. How is it possible to interpret 
to industry and to the public as a whole the 
impact of unemployment felt by social 
agencies, without exaggerating or occasion- 
ing the kind of publicity that will help 
neither industry nor social agencies? 

The problem is recurrent. Always there 
is a certain amount of unemployment; every 
winter brings to some cities an additional 
strain due to climatic or other unavoidable 
causes ; and every once in so often we have 
the kind of wide spread unemployment 
which is due to some mysterious and still 
unexplained rhythm in industry. The very 
magnitude of the problem has had a paralyz- 
ing effect on many of us. There has seemed 
to be so little that we could do that it was 
hardly worth while to do anything. But, 
without pretending to offer a solution, even 
without pretending to define responsibility, 
there are some small beginnings which 
family agencies can and should undertake. 
The Committee on Industrial Problems of 
the Family Welfare Association of America 
(formerly A.A.O.F.S.W.) has outlined these 
beginnings in “ The Time to Plan is Now.” ? 

Economists, labor legislation experts, employ- 
ment bureau specialists have facts and figures 
with which they approach legislatures and city 
officials without let-up. But they ask for the ad- 
ditional touch which comes from the social case 
worker who, as the result of her daily contacts, can 
snow what figures mean in individual lives. The 
after-effects of unemployment can scarcely be 
given in quantitative terms but thé social worker, 
who has seen the health and morale of a family 
permanently change owing to the undermining 
influence of unemployment, can make the figures 
speak in human fashion. This is not sentimen- 
tality. It is the kind of motivation which passes 
legislation, which gets community action. 

The Committee suggests ways in which 
this knowledge and experience of social 


“A pamphlet distributed free on request. 
Address Family Welfare Association of America, 
130 East 22nd Street, New York. 


agencies can be made available to others 
who are vitally interested in problems of 
employment and unemployment. The per- 
manent committee on employment whose 
organization and function is outlined in the 
pamphlet suggests one way of bridging the 
gap between the social agency and the civic 
and industrial groups. The practical value 
of the recommendation is being tested by 
actual undertakings this winter, as, for 
instance, in Lincoln, Nebraska, where a per- 
manent commission on stabilizing employ- 
ment is bringing together public officials, 
business men, and social workers. 





MENTAL HYGIENE CONGRESS 
HE first International Congress on 
Mental Hygiene is to be held in Wash- 

ington, May 5-10, 1930. The meetings will 
appeal not only to the specialist but to the 
layman to whom the words “mental 
hygiene ” and “ mental health ” have become 
increasingly familiar during the last twenty 
years. The study and practice of mental 
hygiene reaches out into all the many rela- 
tionships in which the social human being 
finds his expression of life—the family, the 
school, industry, the church—education, 
recreation, work, religion. 

It is impossible to list here the many sub- 
jects that will be discussed at the formal ses- 
sions or in the informal group meetings, but 
two topics picked at random from the pre 
liminary announcement suggest trends and 
emphases: “ Organization of community 
facilities for prevention, care, and treat- 
ment”; and “ possibilities in the future of 
human relationships in the light of an in- 
creasing knowledge of those factors that 
help and hinder the emotional, physical, and 
intellectual development of the individual.” 

Inclusive? Yes, but these and other 
topics indicate that the program of the con- 
gress is a logical outgrowth of the thinking 
of the mental hygiene group in that its 
major concern is with health rather than 
disease, prevention as well as cure. 

The Committee on Organization has its 
headquarters at 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, and will gladly send programs and 
other material covering the detailed plans 
for meetings and speakers. It is one of 
these conferences which social case workers 
cannot afford to miss. 
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EDITORIAL 

CHANGE of name is a momentous 
event—whether it be deliberately or 
hurriedly effected—for a name should 
have the power to catch the attention, touch 
the imagination, and slip into the memory to 
be on call for familiar use. Fortune favors 
the association whose choice lends itself to 
friendly abbreviation or rhythmic initialing, 
whose title, whether old or new, is capable 
of acquiring a character of its own, of 
touching a spring of consciousness in hearer 
or reader. 

That our Association during the twenty 
years of its existence has had to feel its way 
toward the adoption of a title which might 
have enduring fitness and might bear the 
test of usage and that it should during this 
brief span of time have borne four designa- 
tions was the result in no instance of hur- 
ried action nor of failure to consult and to 
consider the wishes of the field. The editorial 
in the first issue of THe Famiry (March, 
1920) carried the statement that “like most 
things” THe Famity “ has a history begin- 
ning long before its first appearance in 
tangible form.” What was true as to this 
periodical is true of the Association which 
gave it birth. In 1910 when the original 
title, National Association of Societies for 
Organizing Charity, was adopted, it regis- 
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tered the stage then reached by the 60 mem- 
ber societies which brought the Association 
into being. The name was the choice of a 
group of leaders in the field and marked the 
attitude of mind of the majority toward the 
national task of extension and co-ordination, 

Two years later the substitution of 
“American” for “ National” implied a 
widening of scope to include our Canadian 
members. Ten years ago history asserted 
its influence in the effort to include purpose 
and to safeguard the old emphasis by com- 
mitting the Association to the unwieldy 
name it has since used courageously though 
apologetically. Now Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation of America is to be unfurled as a 
banner. Its usage is already familiar, for 
the phrase “ family welfare’ is on the lips 
if not in the title of all our member 
societies. “Of America” substituted for 
“American ” makes explicit the recognition 
of the fact that we of the United States and 
of Canada are fellow servants in the com- 
mon undertaking of safeguarding and fur- 
thering the welfare of family life in our 
America. 

In abandoning the term “ Organizing” 
we must be zealous to hold the principle of 
organization in mind. We must remain con- 
stant to our hereditary line of advance which 
has been, not alone to fulfil the obligation of 
fitting ourselves to discover and meet the 
needs of families, individually considered, 
but to deepen the social life of the com- 
munity itself through making the mood of 
charity more universal. 

Father Zossima says, in The Brethers 
Karamazov, “love is got with 
difficulty: it is a possessicn dearly bought 
with much labor and in long time.” What 
intimations have come to us, practitioners in 
the field of social case work, as to the mean- 
ing of charity could not be held by the mere 
retention of a misunderstood word as part 
of a society’s title. But on making this fresh 
departure, in laying aside the second half of 
the old whole—charity organization—should 
there not be revived in us a sense of obliga- 
tion toward “a possession dearly bought 
with much labor” by some.at least of our 
forerunners? Charity, which is love socially 
active, surely has power enabling it to strike 
deep roots, to produce rich fruit for the 
nourishment of family life. 
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HE Famiry has grown careless about 

its birthdays—they have come and gone 
without particular notice until this year 
there will be ten candles on the birthday 
cake. A celebration seems to be in order. 
Will you, gentle reader and kind contributor, 
help us decide what that celebration should 
be? It must be modest, for we are still 
young and our future we hope will be more 
noteworthy than our past. But that future 
will in a very real way depend upon you 
who have been partners in whatever THE 
FamILy has to show as a justification for 
its ten years of existence. Will you help us 


do a little stock taking so that from the 
experience of the past we may build more 
wisely for the future? What has there been 
in the last ten years that has made THE 
Famity of value to you—either profes- 
sionally or personally? What lines of 
thought would you like to see it develop in 
the next decade? How can we make this 
tenth milestone significant not as a stopping 
place but as a point of departure? 

If you will take time to write us we 
promise to let you know what answers we 
get—and to try our best to carry out your 
good advice. 








LAUGHTER AND ITS PLACE IN 
SOCIAL CASE WORK 


MARY R. FERGUSON 
Supervisor, Social Service Department, Johns Hopkins Hospital 


ENTAL conflicts and disorders due 
M to a sense of guilt, inadequacy, 
anxiety, fears, and like states of 
mind are the subject of many articles but 
the therapy of laughter in these conditions 
has been relatively ignored. Destructive 
patterns are more frequently exposed. It 
would seem that we are ignorant of the 
various “ protests against life” that often 
form the pattern of our unconscious be- 
havior; we need to be made aware of what 
threatens us (from within) and makes for 
insecurity and personality imbalance. Fac- 
ing the situation through an analysis of the 
emotional factors of our mental life and an 
understanding of mental mechanisms, the 
nature of projection, inhibition, and other 
destructive behavior processes lead to the 
resolution of conflicts and the attainment of 
emotional maturity. 
In this scheme of adjustment does laugh- 
ter have a positive, constructive value and a 
recognized place? . 


I 


Dr. James J. Walsh takes the point of 
view that laughter effects beneficial changes 
not only in the various organs of the body, 
but in mental health. In his book Laughter 
and Health he claims that laughter “ brushes 
away dreads and fears” and “is not merely 
the effect but the cause of good health.” He 
goes so far as to say that “there is an 





indirect ratio between laughter and the 
neuroses.” This viewpoint, according to 
him, has not been previously stressed. A 
number of authors have considered laughter 
from the standpoint of mental health and 
have argued one with another as to its cause. 
Speculation as to the cause as well as the 
efficacy of laughter appears in our cultural 
and scientific literature. 

Laughter is mentioned by the Greeks and 
Romans. “ Quid rides?” Horace asked of 
Maecenas, but Maecenas could not reply. 
Homer says that at sight of Irus writhing 
(after Ulysses had broken his skull), the 
followers of Ulysses “ died with laughter.” 
Galen is said to have prescribed comic songs 
instead of drugs for his patients. It was in 
1768 that an anonymous article (of which 
Sivry was supposed to be the author) dis- 
cussed the physiological theory of laughter. 
“La siége physique du rire est le diaphragme 

trés facile a déranger causé 
par un déplacement (momentané) du coeur.” 
The accepted viewpoint of the present day 
and that of Walsh is that the diaphragm, 
the seat of laughter, massages the heart 
muscle. M. Dugas in Une Théorie Physi- 
ologique du 18me Siécle further presents 
the viewpoint that physiologically the mech- 
anisms of joy and laughter are distinct and 
even opposed, also that laughter may trans- 
port one from serious melancholy to heights 
of bliss. In the 18th century the benefit to 
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mental health was recognized and the con- 
cept of the nature of laughter would seem 
to correspond with McDougall’s concept 
that we are seldom pleased by what causes 
us to laugh. 

According to Preyer, Shinn, and Sully, 
laughter is primarily a reaction from mental 
tenseness and relaxes the mind. Herbert 
Spencer offers the theory that “the nervous 
channels of laughter drain off energy from 
all others, prevent the application 
in other directions and _ there- 
fore the mechanical effects bring speedy 
recuperation of energy enabling us to start 
afresh on life’s tasks briskly and undis- 
mayed, unharassed by the past.” He like- 
wise agrees that what makes us laugh may 
not be pleasant. To Bergson, laughter is 
not kindly and may not be just. It necessi- 
tates, he says, something like “a momentary 
anesthesia of the heart,” so all emotion must 
be eliminated. Its value is that laughter 
counteracts “rigidity of body, mind, and 
character” and increases suppleness and 
plasticity. It is by means of laughter, he 
claims, that man masters his environment 
and makes a wholesome adaptation. Thomas 


Hobbes attributed laughter to a feeling of 
superiority on the part of the spectator or 


listener due to experiencing “sudden 
glory ” in contrast to the person in a plight. 
He would stress two factors in a ludicrous 
situation—a maladjustment and the fact 
that if it were not another person experi- 
encing it, it would not seem funny. He 
would make tactlessness on the part of an- 
other essentially pleasurable and laughable 
through the sense of superiority derived 
therefrom. 

McDougall says that Bergson’s theory 
“that laughter serves the end of social dis- 
cipline is an advance on Hobbes’s so-called 
‘pleasure theory’.” McDougall admits a 
satisfaction caused by laughter as a success- 
ful activity and he partially accepts Spen- 
cer’s theory but not his concept of laughter 
as the overflow of nervous energy, nor does 
he accept Bergson’s theory of its service as 
that of social discipline. McDougall’s theory 
is that laughter is instinctive and prevents 
brooding thoughts and melancholy and this 
to him is its chief value. He stresses the 
point that we are not pleased by what 
affords us laughter—rather the contrary, 


“they are things which would annoy us jf 
we did not laugh.” The benefit to health 
from laughter, he says, is derived physio 
logically and psychologically : physiologically 
through stimulating respiration and circul. 
tion, increasing the blood pressure, and 
sending more blood to the head and brain; 
psychologically, by breaking up 

train of thinking and _ every 

activity, bodily or mental’ (herein agreeing 
with Spencer). 

McDougall’s concept of laughter ‘seems 
very similar to that of Walsh in his em 
phasis on its constructive value. He tells 
us that “a human being deprived of capacity 
for laughter would suffer very frequently 
from sympathetic pain and depression, 
though normally constituted and leading a 
social life. Renewed pains of sym 
pathy if not counteracted would seriously 
depress man’s vitality and perhaps destroy 
the species.” 

G. Stanley Hall gathers from a question 
naire on laughter that a number of persons 
laugh when a death is announced. The ur 
timely laughter of adolescence is generally 
accepted as due to the strain of that period, 
affording an outlet for emotional tension 
Severe physical pain sometimes causes 
laughter. C. Lange gives instances of 
laughter as a reaction to pain at its height. 

H. Addington Bruce states that people 
laugh when their mental state is anything 
but that of amusement. He also speaks of 
“laughter as a device for lightening the 
burden of mentation by temporary interrup 
tion of the thought processes.” His is also 
the belief that while laughter is instinctive 
in children and adolescents, in adults it is 
mostly a subconscious association with 
something analogous that caused laughter 
in childhood. According to Dr. Cecil Rey- 
nolds, if laughter does not have meaning im 
the conscious, it has in the unconscious. 
(He is speaking of hysterical laughter 
which is often without apparent cause.) 
Laughter is not, according to him, an over 
flow of emotional energy. Dr. Reynolds 
traces the origin of laughter back to sounds 
emitted when wild beasts seize their prey— 
roars of triumph, a forerunner (he says) 
of the “deprecatory laugh of the intellec- 
tual and pseudo-intellectual.” But happily, 
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most authors agree, this type of laughter is 
infrequent. 

The Rt. Rev. J. E. Mercer, speaking of 
the theology of laughter, says that it makes 
for reconciliation. In one case a maladjust- 
ment between various members of a family 
reached such an extreme that for weeks 
there was silence in the household, broken 
only when a ludicrous event caused the 
family to unite in a gale of laughter—which 
led to a Saner viewpoint. 

A high type of laughter, one certainly 
that has a mental health value, is laughter 
at one’s own mishaps, achieved only by per- 
sons who have the ability to be objective. 
Perhaps laughter at its best is that described 
by Pater and McDougall as quickly turning 
to compassion. McDougall says, “ The 
great laugher is the person of delicately sym- 
pathetic reactions.” Pater speaks of “ the 
laughter which blends with tears and which 
in its most exquisite motive is one with 
pity.” (Here we cannot agree if the pity is 
because of an identification and is in reality 
self-pity.) As the average person sees 
laughter, it is (according to Arlington) “ at 
some persons, and with others.” A simpler 
exposition of laughter than most of the fore- 
going (that of Boris Sidis) is as the mani- 
festation of the play instinct. As such its 
mental hygiene possibilities are unquestion- 
able. There are various other theories 
which may be briefly summarized: the ele- 
ment of the unusual, the unexpected in 
the situation (Wallis); “the reduction of 


a strenuous effort to nothing” (Kent) ; 
the element of contrast, juxtaposition 


(Jaquier); of descending incongruity (H. 
Spencer). But, whatever the cause of 
laughter, laughter itself is usually recognized 
as therapeutic. 

Walsh gives a detailed exposition of the 
value of laughter in its healthful stimula- 
tion of each organ of the body.- He explains 
the activity and function of each organ and 
discusses how, as we grow older, pressure, 
rubbing, massage, and the stimulation of 
each organ induced by laughter, actually 
“keep the function alive.” It may be a 
novel idea to many a lay person that during 
laughter much deeper breathing occurs and 
three to four times as much oxidation re- 
sults, thus exposing every cell in the body 
to an increased amount of oxygen; while 
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the diaphragmatic pressure makes for in- 
creased secretion in the stomach and in- 
creased peristalsis in the intestines. In this 
way (Waish shows) laughter vitally stimu- 
lates each organ of the body. 


II 


If then we recognize the therapeutic value 
of laughter, its application in social case 
work is a challenging one. Can there be a 
conscious search for laughter-inducing ele- 
ments in a situation? I think we all agree 
that laughter, as we have been accustomed 
to evaluate it, is spontaneous. It would 
seem that the social worker’s awareness of 
the possible laughter-provoking ingredients 
in a situation is an unlearned activity. But 
does not the present day worker sensitize 
herself more and more to the personality 
make-up and needs of her client and does 
she not attempt to analyze his attitudes and 
the situation and learn to abstract and 
utilize as a case work tool elements that may 
have constructive potentiality for the indi- 
vidual? If this is part of her case work 
skill then she can learn to discover and 
create laughter values, and by utilizing 
humorous elements in a tense situation—a 
difficulty, a handicap, or an attitude—she 
can actually effect changes in the attitudes 
of clients and in their ability to face diffi- 
culties, thus substituting constructive for 
destructive behavior. 


Laughter, to be shared beneficially, must 
be kindly; and, just as no really construc- 
tive case work can be accomplished until 
the client’s level of thinking and feeling 
and achievement is understood, so the use 
of laughter as a tool by the case worker 
must be on a plane that the client can appre- 
ciate. Some workers say that they find 
slang especially efficacious; when used aptly 
it works, it strikes like a bomb, reducing 
the serious elements to smithereens; or, like 
lightning on a dark night, suddenly throws 
light over the total scene and puts things in 
proper perspective. If we consider laugh- 
ter as occurring when a situation is painful, 
the worker with rare insight, though feeling 
no merriment, can perhaps produce a re- 
lease from tension by relating a somewhat 
analogous incident in which a humorous sit- 
uation affords a laugh. When the client 
realizes that the case worker appreciates his 
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difficulties and attitudes and when there has 
been an emotional release, the way is open 
to constructive thinking. 

It may seem that it is being taken for 
granted that both case worker and client 
have a sense of humor. We have an oppor- 
tunity to choose our visitors, if not our 
clients. Today we demand mature attitudes, 
well integrated personalities, lest the worker 
project her emotional difficulties on the 
client, but have we sufficiently evaluated 
humor as a factor in making for a balanced 
personality? The person who can laugh at 
herself can help others to laugh at them- 
selves and attain a happier balance. If the 
sense of humor is rather lacking, at least 
one can make the most of what there is. 

Even those social workers who recognize 
the value of laughter in social work have 
been inarticulate about recording it and 
have not evaluated it as a case work process. 
It is only occasionally that our case records 
show instances of laughter and its effect on 
the client-worker relationship so that the 
available material is too meagre to be any- 
thing but suggestive of possibilities. 

If we hold that one of the purposes of the 
first interview is to guard against a me- 
chanical gathering of information and to 
establish the beginning of a relationship that 
will lead to confidence and security, the case 
worker’s use of laughter in the following 
interview seems effective in establishing a 
comfortable relationship : 

A new visitor calls on Mrs. T, who has 
been very fond of the previous visitor. 
Mrs. T is distant and abrupt. At the visi- 
tor’s urging and led on by her obvious in- 
terest Mrs. T gives an amusing description 
of her work at the John Smith Factory. 
The visitor laughs heartily at her stories. 
Mrs. T, delighted at the response, “ laughs 
as she had never laughed before” and goes 
on describing and imitating John Smith 
Factory life. When the visitor is leaving 
Mrs. T begs her to come soon again. 

What has happened? Mrs. T has dis- 
covered in the visitor not only a ready 
listener but what Cabot calls “a creative 
listener.” In her eagerness to gain infor- 
mation the new visitor might very well have 
lost sight of this chance to give the client an 
opportunity to play the leading role and to 
become at ease with the visitor. 
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Instances where a common bond has been 
established and the client put at ease through 
laughter are not infrequent. To clients 
making insistent demands in the office of a 
family agency, one visitor reports that she 
has said laughingly, “ We haven’t enough 
money for all our families any more than 
you have enough for all your children,” and 
the laugh created by the idea of their shar- 
ing the same problem eases the situation, 
However, if the need is serious, the visitor 
says that she cannot use laughter. Photo- 
graphs on the wall may be a reminder to the 
visitor of old time pictures she too has had 
taken, her head clamped to an iron rod with 
projections that photographed as part of 
her own head. But far better are the 
humorous stories that she causes the client 
to relate and over which they laugh together, 
thereby giving the client the feeling of ade- 
quacy in that her experiences are vital and 
that she is accepted by the visitor. One case 
worker was so skillful in calling forth 
mirth-provoking stories that her client, who 
had been deemed colorless by her dominat- 
ing sister and her social group, actually 
seemed to bloom into a person with positive 
qualities and said of herself that she no 
longer felt inferior. There may have been 
other important factors in building up self- 
esteem, but to the visitor her appreciative 
laughter in response to the client’s humor 
seems foremost. 

Because of what she claimed was inade- 
quate assistance, a widow threatened to 
leave her children. She said, “I suppose 
I'll land in jail, but there at least I shall be 
comfortable.” The visitor offered, “ I'll try 
to see that you get into the best jail there 
is.” Through the worker’s calm acceptance 
of the threat and exaggerated visualization 
of the situation, laughter shattered the idea 
which might have gained momentum in the 
client’s thinking had she met with reproof. 
The threat, one of self-pity apparently 
utilized as an attention-getting mechanism, 
was thus immediately deprived of emotional 
value. 

A deserted mother of four children in- 
sisted that she could not manage. Her hus- 
band was travelling with a circus, selling 
balloons. She was deaf, hysterical, and bit-: 
ter about what life had dealt her. The 
visitor attempted to show her how she could 
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manage, but the more she reasoned, the 
more the woman cried. One day the visitor 
rather incidentally remarked, “ Next time I 
see you | want you to laugh.” The remark 
took root and the woman now gets a relief 
from laughter that crying did not afford. 
She says that she feels much better, jokes 
about her husband, looks at her worries dif- 
ferently, and tells with pride of the bargains 
she discovers and of her ability to manage. 
“When I cry,” she says, “I cry alone. 
When [ laugh, everybody laugh. So I 
laugh.” 

A Jewish woman whose son had been 
drafted told all sorts of woeful tales, espe- 
cially regarding her need of his support. 
She refused money offered her and ob- 
viously wanted to appear to be in desperate 
straits. Finally a letter she had written to 
the President elicited a request from Secre- 
tary Tumulty for definite information about 
the real situation. The district supervisor, 
a Jewish woman, visited. It was her first 
contact. As they sat together and talked in 
the unlighted room, the client finally told the 
visitor that she had taken an oath not to 
accept charity. The visitor showed her full 
appreciation of the final quality of the 
Jewish woman’s oath, then asked if she was 
angry when she took the oath. This the 
client admitted was the case. “ Then God,” 
the supervisor continued, “ would not count 
it against you,” and she laughed gently, “ so 
it’s all right.” The client laughed, too, sud- 
denly freed from the necessity to battle with 
the War Department and the President. 

A rather similar handling of a follow-up 
visit is recorded by a student nurse attempt- 
ing to effect a clinic return. “ No,” said 
the woman, “God meant me to be sick, so 
I'll have to suffer.” “ I think not,” said the 
nurse confidently, ““or He would not have 
sent me to you.” Tension which had per- 
meated the family’s attitude was broken by 
the woman’s laughing acceptance that this 
must be so. 

A woman of 32, with a year-old baby, was 
suffering from chronic arthritis. The phy- 
sician frankly told her that her condition 
was hopeless. She related to the visitor 
laughingly incidents that she said were 
funny regarding her difficulty to get up and 
down stairs, to close her hands, and so on. 
“Why,” she laughed, “does my husband 
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stick to me? Most men would not want a 
woman with hands like mine.” The hurt 
was so deep within her that laughter was 
her way of compensating—no doubt her 
only means of bearing it. Is it not true with 
all of us that sometimes if we did not laugh 
we would cry? 

In domestic difficulties when husband and 
wife have wrangled in the presence of the 
visitor, such a comment as “ aren’t you be- 
having like your children?” has brought a 
laugh and by preventing further wrangling 
has saved their self-respect. A young couple 
were each struggling to persuade the worker 
to his way of thinking, and asked, “ You’re 
on my side aren’t you?”” The comment of 
the worker, “ You’re making a rag doll of 
me,” caused all to laugh long and heartily. 
Though their difficulties were not solved, 
the husband and wife shared in a common 
release and their affairs have gone along 
much more happily. 

That the use of laughter can give insight 
into the mechanism of projection is shown 
by the following: Mrs. J was definitely 
opposed to Annabelle’s having some neces- 
sary dental care. “She will be so afraid; 
she just can’t stand it.” Finally she con- 
sented “if Annabelle can have gas.” It was 
so obvious that the fears were not Anna- 
belle’s but her mother’s that the worker sug- 
gested, “Suppose we give you the gas in- 
stead.” Mrs. J was so highly amused and 
laughed so heartily about the fear being hers 
that that very day Annabelle’s teeth were 
attended to. Here reasoning might have 
made her more resistive in the defense of 
her opinion. 

The worker told Mr. S, a man full of 
self-pity, a story of a man whose attitude 
was similar to his own. The humorous 
element introduced in the situation of the 
other man enabled Mr. S to laugh; then, the 
tension broken, with sudden insight he ex- 
claimed, “ Why, I’m like that man” and his 
attitude towards himself changed. 

Dominic had a grievance, a feeling of 
injustice done him by his foreman. The 
visitor allowed Dominic to unburden, then 
associated in his mind with the incident a 
humorous element by which she obtained a 
laugh. The process was a learning one, a 
reconditioning through the association of 
the laugh-provcking incident whenever he 
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harped on his grievance. Week by week 
she injected humor and laughter and finally 
his mental attitude became sane. 

In effecting changes in emphasis of 
parental attitudes, laughter may work won- 
ders. All Mr. C’s boys were good, every 
one of them, he boasted, except Tony; Tony, 
in solemn exception, “no good, no good.” 
To the visitor Tony was just full of pranks. 
His dancing eyes reminded her of her own 
brother’s mischief. With much evident en- 
joyment she related tales about her brother 
to the father and soon he was laughing with 
her, slapping his thighs and poking Tony in 
the ribs. 

Another phase of the value of laughter is 
secured by the case worker for her client 
through recreation, exercise, and’ games 
which provide actual physical as well as 
mental stimulation and refreshment. 

A case worker visited a client who had 
moved the previous day into an isolated 
community. She found Mrs. Brown seated 
on her little porch weeping: she could find 
no place for her precious belongings in the 
tiny house. ‘The visitor suggested a walk 
down the road with its budding trees. No, 
she would sit, she was tired. Then the 
worker started romping with the children 
and together they suggested that Mrs. Brown 
romp too. ‘They brought a string to tie up 
her long skirt around her waist and thus, 
against her will, she was brought into the 
fun. The unusual sight of their mother 
with her skirt up to her knees produced con- 
tagious laughter which doubled the fun. 
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Suddenly Mrs. Brown, with renewed energy, 
said, “ Come everyone, it’s time to get to 
work,” and they all fell to with zest, getting 
the furnishings settled in the tiny house. 

In a situation where there was an impasse 
because the mother refused to go to the 
hospital for an operation and to allow her 
children to be placed temporarily, the worker 
recognized that reasoning, promise of pro- 
tection of the children, all had failed. She 
gave the mother and the oldest boy tickets 
for a foot-ball game. The boy reported he 
had not known his mother could laugh 30 
heartily at the “funny men” as she called 
them. The following day the woman was 
much more approachable. Spontaneously 
she brought up the subject of going to the 
hospital and placing her children. Her 
problem no longer seemed threatening to 
her. 

A ferry ride and much laughter on the 
part of a brood of lower east side children 
and on the part of their none too compre- 
hending mother, at the sight of “little 
chickens” swimming in the Hudson, brought 
a lightening of the mother’s sordid existence 
that may or may not have been responsible 
for reduced activity the following week on 
the part of the truant officer. 

These are hints only as to the possible use 
of laughter in our case work. Perhaps if 
we can agree that it has a serious value 
we shall be more ready to record it as one 
of our processes, and to perfect our use of 
it as a tool in releasing and developing 
personality. 


MUTUAL EXPECTATIONS OF BOARD AND STAFF 


DOROTHY E. WYSOR 
General Secretary, Travelers Aid Society of Los Angeles 


discussed today might be called “ Great 
It would seem to me 
(with reference to boards and staffs in gen- 
eral—not this one in particular) that the 


|: was jokingly suggested that the topic 


Expectations.” 


more logically, “ Small 
In fact I surmise that the 


topic might be, 
Expectations.” 


* The discussion at the Annual Luncheon Meet- 
ing of the Board and Staff of the Los Angeles 
Traveler's Aid Society, held in October, 1929, 
was led by a member of the board, a member of 
the general staff, and the secretary. This article 
is part of the address of the secretary. 


mutual expectations could sometimes be 
boiled down to three words: “ Don’t bother 
me!” Perhaps it would be more just, how- 
ever, to give these hypothetical words a little 
hypothetical amplification.. The staff visits 
the board to explain itself and the board 
says: “I am frightfully interested in your 
work and all that. So glad you are doing it 
well; at least, I have heard no complaints 
recently. Do come in some other time and 
tell me all about it. This is a very busy day 
with me. Please continue to uphold my 
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good name. Thank you, and good morn- 
ing.” ‘The board pays a visit to the center 
of activities, busy as a beehive, to find out 
what it is all about and the staff says: “Ah, 
how unfortunate that I am just dashing out 
to see Mrs. X, Y, and Z, and have to appear 
in juvenile court and take the A children to 
the clinic immediately. I shall be only too 
glad to call on you some other day and tell 
you something of my work. Meanwhile, 
would you mind just seeing that my salary 
is raised, that people regard me with more 
respect, and that the general public is taught 
that social work is a profession? Thank you 
so much, and good morning.” 

You will say that these jocular remarks 
have no application to this agency in which 
board and staff meet in weekly confer- 
ence on matters of case work and policies, in 
which members of the board come fre- 
quently to the office and often do work 
therein, in which the board is fed with a 
continual stream of reports, oral and writ- 
ten, covering every aspect of the agency and, 
finally, in which once every year the whole 
board and whole staff come together as we 
are doing today. No, they do not apply ex- 
cept in a very broad sense as expressive of 
a trend. Because of the increasing com- 
plexity of life, the decreasing number of 
people who have any leisure at all outside 
their business and social interests, and the 
increasing professionalism of social work 
with its accompaniment of technical em- 
phasis, this same trend has to be faced by 
every social agency in the country. 

In earlier times in social work those who 
did the work also did the managing. Men 
and women of leisure were voluntary visi- 
tors “to the poor” and they sat on case 
committees and were boards of directors. 
Then developed paid staffs, a separation of 
staff from management, and a professional 
technique. Difficult problems of relation- 
ship have inevitably arisen. Some boards 
have lost all direct contact with the work 
done and yet continue to reign in an oli- 
garchical manner, sometimes not admitting 
the agency’s executive to their councils. 
Others have gone to the opposite extreme 
and have surrendered all but the most nom- 
inal “ paper ” control, not even troubling to 
call meetings or ask for reports. The 
majority, no doubt, are struggling, as is this 
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agency, to find a relationship which will 
have meaning and dignity on both sides, 
which will give to the board genuine func- 
tions of administration and leave profes- 
sional details in the hands of the staff. 

A board which, as Dr. Van Waters has 
put it, “is neither dormant nor unduly dom- 
inant ” has reason to congratulate itself, for 
the achievement of this ideal is no simple 
matter. However we may pretend about it, 
the type of leisured volunteer who used to 
work hand in hand with the paid staff and 
who learned everything the paid staff knew 
(or often enough taught the paid staff all it 
knew) has almost disappeared and probably 
forever. Part-time volunteers may be use- 
ful in numberless ways on special tasks or as 
members of boards and committees, but they 
cannot be fitted into professional case work. 
If they are willing to give full time they 
almost invariably wish to become profes- 
sionals and to earn a salary even though 
they may not be in need of it. 

At best, directors regard their service on 
boards of social agencies as an avocation 
that cannot take too much time from their 
business, their families, and their social in- 
terests. Yet we, the professional staff, are 
utterly dependent on you, the board, for our 
entire present existence and probably for 
our whole future as well. 

Miss Sydnor Walker, in Social Work and 
the Training of Sociul Workers, has ex- 
pressed most clearly a fundamental peculi- 
arity of social work: It serves one class and 
is sponsored and paid for by another. It 
does not meet the acid test of self-support 
through rendering satisfactory services to 
paying clients. The very conditions which 
bring our clients to us invalidate the possi- 
bility of their being able to pay for social 
services rendered. Whatever other compli- 
cations of personal defect, misfortune, un- 
favorable environment, may surround our 
client, there is one almost inevitably pres- 
ent—economic stress. Nor is it likely in our 
lifetime that these conditions will change. 
Our professional services will continue to be 
given to one group (which has no oppor- 
tunity for effectual comment on _ their 
value) and to be paid for and sponsored by 
another, of which you, the board, stand as 
the representative. 

The staff therefore must appreciate that 
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our aspirations and hopes will profit us no 
further than we are able to carry the board 
with us. Except as we are able to convince 
the lay public, through our board, of the 
value of better standards and of our own 
qualifications as persons with specialized 
training and ability, we will, not be able to 
progress another inch. Further, since we 
have no normal check on the merit of the 
services we render such as would be ob- 
tained if those receiving the services could 
pay for them, it is necessary for us to have 
an understanding board as a protective de- 
vice against our own deterioration. Some- 
how we must find ways and means of giving 
the board a genuine insight into what to 
expect of us, no matter how busy the direc- 
tors are or how vigorously they resist, else 
we will rot at the core. 

If there is any doubt as to the accuracy of 
this last statement, one may corroborate it 
by examining the lamentable conditions of 
most agencies with inactive or indifferent 
boards. The unsatisfactory conditions in 
many of the public out-door departments 
of the country are often to be attributed 
to the lack of lay control or even of lay 
observation. Our board gives us an audi- 
ence, a sponsor, a critic, to feel satisfac- 
tion and pride in us in order that we may 
feel pride in ourselves. Many clients are 
appreciative of the intelligent service, per- 
sonal interest, and sympathy which money 
could not purchase ; yet the conditions of our 
daily work are not such as to give us a full 
return of satisfaction and certainly the 
salaries paid do not compensate for the hard 
routine of working with many very diffi- 
cult and trying people. We need the board 
to keep us at our best but, if they are to 
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do this, the directors must be accurately 
informed. ; 

What then in this modern frenzied world 
may the board actually expect of itself as q 
board? What is fair service to render to 
an avocation? Is not the routine of attend. 
ing directors’ meetings, serving on commit. 
tees, attending divers special tasks each year, 
visiting the office occasionally, reading re. 
ports, sufficient? 1 submit that a self. 
respecting avocation demands more than 
these things. Does not an avocation involy- 
ing the serious responsibilities of social 
work deserve the reading of at least one 
book a year, with perhaps a periodical such 
as THe Famity or Survey thrown in? 
Then there is the agency’s handbook 
Should not every director be familiar at least 
with the general nature of its contents, if 
not with its details? Some of the directors 
have suggested a study class each year for 
the new directors. The secretary would be 
delighted to carry the suggestion out. A 
committee of the board serving in yearly 
rotation which studied the personnel of the 
society, how it is selected, how trained, and 
which also studied afresh the society’s agree- 
ments with personnel, would come very close 
to the heart of the organization. Social 
work will never be much better than the 
people doing it. Another committee might 
well study such material as the Report of the 
Milford Conference (which lays down 
standards for a competent agency) and then 
make a comparative study of our own stand- 
ards. Through such means can we develop 
our ideal of board and staff as the indis- 
soluble parts of a truly co-operative enter- 
prise and neither will be in danger of becom- 
ing either “dormant or unduly dominant.” 


ASE HISTORY 


HELEN WALLERSTEIN 


LTIMA THULE, by Henry Handel 
Richardson,’ is a novel that has 


brought its author popular acclaim 


after years of limited literary success. That 
it has done so, dealing with such a theme, is 
enough to assure us of its extraordinary 
power. 


*W. W. Norton, N. Y. 


Aside from any literary merit, however, 
the book has unique qualities to recommend 
it to the case worker. It has, to an extraor- 
dinary degree, the content and form of a 
case record. Most of its reviewers have, in 
fact, recognized this and have spoken of the 
book as being much like a medical record. 
Only their unfamiliarity with social case his- 
tories has led them to make this comparison, 
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for it is much more than the record of 
growing insanity in one individual. It 
reaches out to record the social effect of this 
on the other individuals most nearly con- 
cerned—the wife and the one of his children 
old enough to realize him. 

Ultima Thule—it is the remotest island 
in the north, the final end—is the record of 
the breaking down of a personality from 
manhood to insanity and finally releasing 
death. The book opens at a point where the 
final disintegration has already begun and 
sweeps us on to the end clearly indicated on 
the first page. It is, fundamentally, the 
minute record of the final phase of Richard 
Mahoney, but it is very much more than 
that. It is not the story of Richard that is 
so moving, though that is tragic enough, 
even if somewhat softened by its inevitable- 
ness, but the story of his wife, Mary, and 
Cuffy, their little boy. At the same time 
that we watch the man’s downfall we per- 
ceive with even more interest the reactions 
of these two to a situation which neither 
understands—the child because he is too 
young, the woman because she deliberately 
refuses to see what is so apparent to every- 
one else—and their attempts to make a nor- 
mal adjustment to it: That is the content of 
the book. These three individuals, Richard, 
the father, already childish in action, lacking 
in self control; Mary, seeing him, now and 
till his final collapse, “ eccentric’ as he has 
always been, but no more; Cuffy, sensitive 
child, fearing him, avoiding him, yet feeling 
that somehow he is a creature to be indulged, 
protected: That is the content, yet how dif- 
ferent from the bare outline. There is the 
poor man, realizing what is upon him, long- 
ing for sympathy yet fighting, fighting to 
keep above. There is the boy, so loved, so 
protected by this mother, yet everything 
done wrong for him with the best intentions. 
And Mary, blind, yes foolish, false in ideas, 
but through it all growing, holding her 
sanity, her integrity, and at the last rising 
splendidly, nobly, to meet the situation, 
sacrificing now the children for the father 
who has become more helpless than they. 

This, briefly outlined, is the story, whose 
similarity to a case history need not be fur- 
ther mentioned. Right here, before passing 
on to a discussion of its recording, we must 
pause for a moment to speak of one aspect 











pointed out by a few critics who have felt a 
lack from a literary standpoint which is even 
more apparent to us from a social stand- 
point. Though we start at a place in the 
life of Richard Mahoney where the tide is 
already out, we are given nothing of what 
has gone before to prepare us for what is 
about to happen or even to give us adequate 
understanding of the past. All the diag- 
nostic processes, all the background and 
early history are omitted. This is because 
the volume is really the third of a trilogy, 
the two earlier books recounting the history 
of Richard up to this point. Unfortunately 
the earlier books are not yet available—they 
are shortly to be published in this country— 
and because of this lack the book definitely 
loses for us both as social workers and as 
ordinary readers. It leaves us throughout 
a little puzzled and, at the end, a little dis- 
satisfied. As clearly as the characters are 
drawn, we find ourselves viewing them 
without the real understanding they need. 
It is never quite clear what factors, without 
and within, have brought Richard to this 
end. All the relationships and outside con- 
tacts that seem to have been so important 
a part of Mary’s earlier life are merely mat- 
ters for scanty allusion here. As a result 
we are never fully oriented. 


More important to us than the story, be- 
cause more unusual, is the recording of that 
story. It is a masterpiece of case recording. 
Everything is included that will give the 
reader insight and understanding, every 
incident, every action, every thought—and 
nothing more. The selection of scenes and 
incidents is perfect. Where scenes and in- 
cidents might so easily have been heaped up, 
where the recording of them might have 
become wordy, diffusive, confusing, there is 
neither scene nor word that does not bear 
directly on what is happening to the char- 
acters concerned. Take for instance, the 
opening of the Sook: Richard has returned 
alone to Australia, his money gone, to start 
again the medical practice which he evi- 
dently once had left because he hated it. 
You see him floundering, undecided, uncer- 
tain about where to begin, making the choice 
that is wrong, deliberately making it with a 
sort of defiance of the wife, on her way, 
with the three children, to join him. You 
glimpse his loneliness, his need of care, his 
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unnatural excitedness when at last his family 
are about to land. He goes out on the ten- 
der to meet them and that little scene of 
their meeting sets the pace for the whole 
book. It fixes the characters in the posi- 
tions they are to assume throughout. Rela- 
tionships are from that instant clear. 

Richard has brought with him a box of 
early strawberries. He meets and greets 
his family with exuberance, expecting the 
same mood from them. But Cuffy “ had 
been seized with one of his panicky fears” 
ar somehow he remembered him 
diffront.”. (The way the author falls into 
this child’s point of view is the finest thing 
in the book.) Mary is her matter-of-fact 
self. “* What, strawberries ?—already?’”’ 
Richard’s light dims and goes out. Cuffy, 
perceiving this, wanting to avoid it, pulls at 
his mother’s sleeve. “‘ /’// eat them, Mama, 
I'd like to.’”’ But before the staring pas- 
sengers Richard flings the basket and its 
contents into the sea. 

Innumerable such scenes might be quoted. 
The scene between the boy and the friend 
who understands the quality of his love for 
music; the terrible scene of the drive of 
Cuffy with Richard and Mary to mend the 
broken leg of a boy far out in the country; 
the final walk on which Cuffy and the little 
sister take their father. These daily walks, 
insisted on by Mary, have become a horror 
to the boy, the thought of them “ spoiled the 
whole morning—like whipping. ” “* Does it 
matter which way we go?’” the boy would 
ask, wanting to take the road where they 
would not be seen. And this time the 
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father falls and the children are terrified— 
and when at last, picked up by a passing 
cart, they get home, Mama “ was so so 
for papa that she didn’t have any 
time to think about them, or how upset they 
were.” The many revealing scenes between 
Mary and Richard, each so significant, 
Mary’s final courage at the last when, be. 
fore the jeering crowd, she declares the 
insane man they are carrying ashore from 
the boat to be her husband. “*‘ Will you 
please let me pass? It’s my husband.” 
Only those who have followed Mary 
through her struggle, who have been made 
to realize her shame, can fully appreciate 
how this brief cry is the final stage in her 
development. 

Reading this book—perhaps that is why 
it is so terrible, not quite acceptable—one 
loses all sense of fiction. Nor is the writing 
merely realistic. Here is truth, here are 
lives being unfolded before you, here are 
the essential facts recorded in essential 
detail, with a feeling of unity, of their pur- 
port, of the place in the picture they are 
helping to illuminate. 

The picture itself may be hardly per- 
ceived—the case recorder scarcely guesses 
the end toward which he works—but at 
least, at his best, the facts he chooses point 
toward a definite direction, they fit into the 
final puzzle once it is put together. Here is 
no child trying with uncertain hand to fit 
together shapeless pieces; here is a sure 
hand choosing deliberately the bits of life 
that form the finished picture. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


eye 4 ConFiict: a formulation of 
, case studies, with discussion outlines. The 
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Inquiry, N. Y., 1929, 176 pp. 


Community Conflict is not a cross section 
analysis of the differences in interest giving rise 
to the major group conflicts which are commonly 
found in every community. It is instead an 
analysis of the mechanics and processes of con- 
flict itself. It is addressed “to the men and 
women who are concerned with their community 
life and who seek to develop skill” (the italics 
are ours) in discovering and utilizing their com- 
munity resources for the understanding and solu- 
tion of community problems, particularly those of 


a controversial nature. The final conclusions are 
recommendations of procedure and are directed to 
this group of actual or potential leaders: 

(1) The interests at stake should be tested and 
validated. 

(2) Valid interests should be used, not nega- 
tived. 

(3) The solution should involve functional 
co-operation, not merely verbal agreement. 

(4) The solution should not involve victory 
or defeat for any one. 

(5) The result will be more fruitful if it im 
cludes an invention which is the result of 
interpretation of those differences which are vit 
to the conflict. 

These conclusions are reached after a series, of 


case stories illustrating the various things which 
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the authors suggest should, and especially should 
not, be done in order to bring integration out of 
an actual or incipient conflict situation. Arbitrary 
decisions, a patronizing attitude, paternalism, 
partisanship, inelasticity, dishonesty, mass meet- 
ings, legal decisions, economic and social pres- 
sure, and so on, do not help. A clear analysis of 
the real, as apart from the extraneous issue in- 
volved, of the personalities of rival leadership, 
ample opportunity to “save face,” emphasizing 
and creating identity of interest instead of dif- 
ferences, helping minorities to self-realization, and 
above, through and beyond all, conferences— 
these are among the things which do help. 

To the steadily increasing number of books 
which contain case material of segments of 
dynamic group life, Community Conflict is a 
valuable addition. Its contents are stimulating and 
suggestive. To be so, as we understand it, is the 
primary purpose of the Inquiry program. 

As a study in social technique, however, cer- 
tain shortcomings should be noted. In the first 
place, the case material is in almost every in- 
stance merely illustrative and could not stand by 
itself. Much of the editorial comment, while per- 
haps valid, does not follow from the specific case 
in hand. 

In the second place, while a large number of the 
instances are of situations which must have had 
significance to the community as a whole—or to 
a considerable proportion of it, there are many 
in which this was not the case. “The Com- 
munity,” say the editors in their introduction, “ is 
a group of people living in relative proximity and 
fulfilling certain essential needs in a co-operative 
way.” Certainly a situation which is unrelated to 
the functioning of common enterprises through 
which the community as an entity is achieved, can 
hardly be defined as a community conflict. The 
mere fact that the group or groups involved 
happen to be domiciled in the geographical area 
does not elevate a conflict to that position. 

In the third place, despite the intent avowed in 
its introduction, we do not believe that the Inquiry 
made this study for the technical or semi- 
professional audience which it describes. An 
understanding of conflict and the methods of deal- 
ing with it is a fundamental part of the technique 
of organization. That technique is applicable with 
inevitable modification, not only to a community 
interest group, but to any other interest group. 
The people who are acquiring this professional or 
semi-professional skill are in the main those who 
have executive or leadership responsibility for the 
projection of some definite organization program. 
Few, if any, of the individual cases used in the study 
vome from such executives, or from leaders whose 
business it is to deal with conflict within their 
own field. The case histories of successful in- 
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tegration would have been far more numerous, if 
this source had been utilized. Longer and much 
more detailed cases are needed to produce any ade- 
quate analysis of technique. Even those presented 
here are not focused upon the success or failure 
of any responsible attempt to solve the conflict 
situation. 

Rather is Community Conflict directed to a 
group who have an intellectual interest in 
sociological phenomena. In widening that group 
and deepening its understanding the Inquiry is 
performing a permanently fruitful task—but it 
ought not to confuse its objectives. 

Braptey BuELL 


OCIAL Institutions: Joyce O. Hertzler. 
S McGraw-Hill, New York, 1929, 234 pp. 


Publications by American university professors 
may roughly be divided into two classes: (a) those 
which represent real scholarship and (b) those 
which at best are mere compilations of the half- 
digested thoughts of others. The production of 
the former is motivated by what Veblen called 
“idle curiosity”; that of the latter by the vicious 
scale of values now prevalent in universities ac- 
cording to which a man is measured by the quantity 
rather than by the quality of his publications. 
Social Institutions falls somewhere between these 
two classes. 

Professor Hertzler’s book is intended for 
students, sociologists, and laymen. He seeks “in 
a comprehensive and systematic way, to get at the 
essential components of social institutions; to note 
certain aspects of their origin and evolution; to 
examine the way in which they develop their gen- 
eral and unique characteristics; to determine their 
connection with social values, the interplay between 
the individual and institutions, and the factors in- 
volved in their progressive adaptability.” The 
author accomplishes this end in the sense that he 
comprehensively summarizes what other writers 
have said and buttresses all statements with unnec- 
essarily numerous references; he does not, how- 
ever, contribute anything distinctly new or 
penetrating. 

The pivotal institutional fields are, according to 
Professor Hertzler, the economic and industrial, 
matrimonial and domestic, political, religious, 
ethical, educational and scientific, communicative, 
aesthetic and expressional, health and recreational. 
The value of any institution depends upon: (a) 
how it meets current needs; (b) how it conforms 
to ultimate and ideal ends. In the last analysis 
these tests of an institution’s worth boil down to 
this: does it foster the “ production of human be- 
ings, personalities, men of full stature.” While 
individualism is stressed it is doubtful whether the 
author adequately emphasizes the non-demonstra- 
bility of the assumptions upon which rests any 
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interpretation of the meaning of “men of full 
stature.” Would that Mill’s theory of liberty were 
reformulated in light of present-day social science. 

The treatment of the factors which retard or 
facilitate institutional change is simple and pointed. 
The need of a periodic audit of institutions is 
stressed. Such an audit postulates the existence 
of both a large body of intelligertt and critical lay- 
men and machinery whereby this criticism can be 
made effective. It is probable that we have the 
critical minded but it is obvious that no effective 
machinery exists to materialize this criticism. Nor 
does Professor Hertzler make any suggestions as 
to how this criticism is to be effectively mobilized. 

As to the future, the author predicts increased 
institutional control despite a likely reduction in 
the number of sources of such control. “ Effective 
institutionalization of behavior is necessary.” The 
future will witness increasing critical appraisal of 
institutions. Science will supply both critical 
evaluation and the social means to apply these 
evaluations. These predictions are so general as 
to preclude skepticism. It would be more valuable 
had Professor Hertzler attempted to show which 
institutions are likely to grow in dominance of in- 
dividual behavior. 

The bibliography is representative although, un- 
fortunately, the works of Thorstein Veblen are 
omitted. A series of suggestive analytical studies 


of problems raised in the book, coupled with exem- 
plary references, is appended. 
JosePpH J. SPENGLER 
Ohio State University 


USTICE First: John A. Lapp. 
Company, New York, 1928, 185 pp. 


Century 


This book is a collection of addresses given by 
Dr. Lapp while he was President of the National 
Conference of Social Work. The book represents 
the extreme viewpoint in placing the responsibility 
for social maladjustments on the community. The 
point is frequently stressed that the causes of 
poverty are not in the individual. On page 17 he 
states, ‘“ More than 90 per cent of all the depend- 
ency in this country is due to causes over which 
the individual can exercise no influence, to say 
nothing of control.” The author believes that the 
mental hygiene movement is in danger of over- 
emphasizing the importance of mental factors. 

Such a book is stimulating to case workers, as 
they are likely to underestimate the need for and 
value of social legislation—but they will not always 
agree with the author. They are likely to believe 
that if all the community action which is recom- 
mended by Dr. Lapp were taken, there would still 
be maladjusted individuals and still a need for the 
use of the case work method in the administration 
of social legislation. 


March 


The author suggests three lines of activity in the 
prevention of social disaster: first, prevention of 
disease, of unemployment, and the apprehension of 
deserters; second, social insurance; and third, 
measures to safeguard the strength of the individ 
ual, such as protection against child labor and the 
use of vocational education. The relation between 
prevention and social insurance is not stressed as 
much as it might be. For example, just as the 
safety first movement has been a by-product of 
workmen’s compensation legislation because the 
cost of accidents had to be borne by industry, may 
we not expect more positive measures in the pre 
vention of illness and unemployment if the cost of 
these misfortunes could be placed upon industry 
and the community as a whole? 

Dr. Lapp fears that social work may become too 
professional and that in becoming “ self-conscious 
of its strength” it may become selfish. The book 
is inspirational in character and might be used to 
arouse lay people to take an interest in social 
problems. 

Mivprep D. Mupbcett 
University of Minnesota 
CHOLARSHIPS For CHILDREN OF WorKING 
S Ace: Esther Ladewick. Social Service 
Monographs, No. 7, University of Chicago 

Press, 1929, 104 pp. 

To those actively interested in high schoo 
scholarship work Miss Ladewick’s monograph fills 
a long-felt need. Because of the recent develop- 
ment of the work, and the regrettable inadequacy 
of helpful literature in the fields of the psychology 
of adolescence and of vocational guidance from a 
case work point of view, a critical study of one’s 
own case records and a thoughtful interpretation 
of the data secured has had in most instances to 
form the basis for the philosophy of scholarship 
administration in the past. This monograph not 
only gives in some detail the history of scholarship 
work and the methods used in some of the better 
established scholarship offices at the present time, 
but also attempts to correlate their similarities and 
differences into a few definite recommendations 
and standards. While the scholarship association 
for Jewish children is made the basis for the study, 
the contributions of other associations are cafe 
fully considered whenever possible and help to give 
a picture of high school scholarship work as @ 
whole. 

The first part of the monograph is quite techni- 
cal in treatment and concerned definitely with the 
work of the Chicago association. While little 
illustrative case material is used, the work is ade 
quately presented by means of tables which give 4 
convincing picture of the fine quality of service 
being given to the students in addition to the actual 
scholarship grants. We are glad that so much 
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recognition has been given to this most important 
aspect of the work. The chapter dealing with the 
follow-up studies of former students is also of 
particular interest and the facts presented should 
prove especially useful as talking points for the 
yalue of the work. 

The last part of the monograph, and on the 
whole the most interesting to those not definitely 
engaged in the work, deals with the underlying 
principles and problems of the administration and 
philosophy of scholarships. Does scholarship 
work belong in the educational or social work 
feld? Has it anything to contribute in these 
fields? Should it be carried on intensively or ex- 
tensively, through public or private organizations? 
These are some of the questions raised and the 
answers, based on replies received from those most 
familiar with the work, are incorporated in simple 
but workable standards and recommendations 
which the author hopes will serve as guides for the 
development of the work until such time as further 
experience may evolve others. 

The study is sympathetically as well as scien- 
tically presented and should stimulate further 
thinking on the part of both social workers and 
educators on this little known, but most important 
service for adolescents. 

FaitH CLARK 
White-Williams Foundation 


UNIOR Foop anp CLorHincG: Kate W. Kinyon 
and L. Thomas Hopkins. Benj. Sanborn Co., 
Boston, 1928, 137 pp. 


This is a textbook for use in junior high school 
home economics classes. It is divided into two 
parts, “ Food in relation to health” and “ Clothing 
in relation to health.” The aim to “help girls 
create a more abundant life in their individual 
homes” is kept in mind throughout the book. 

Practically no space is given to recipes and little 
to menus, except where they are used as a basis for 
comparison in cost and food values. The emphasis 
is put on the relation of food to health, attractive- 
ness of meals, comparative cost, and detailed ex- 
planation of food values through menu building. 

Much emphasis is placed on the part which 
proper clothing plays in good health and the effect 
of well chosen and well cared for clothing on the 
personality of the wearer. Several specific in- 
stances are given such as the hygienic approach to 
the selection of shoes and stockings. Manufactur- 
ing of material, its selection, and the cost of cloth- 
ing are considered. The discussion of the relation 
of the school girl’s clothing budget to the family’s 


budget as a whole is practical and enlightening and 


the illustrations are both graphic and entertaining. 
HitpA SHEPPARD 


PAPERS IN THIS ISSUE 


Miss McBee’s paper was given at the Illinois 
State Conference on Public Welfare, Evanston, 
Ill., October 30, 1929. Miss Ferguson’s paper on 
Laughter was first presented at the Maryland State 
Conference of Social Work, Hagerstown, Md., 
April 16, 1929. 
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SIMPLE, PRACTICAL, AUTHORITATIVE 


TRAINING 
CHILDREN 


By 


WiiiraM H. Pyze, Px.D. 


Professor of Educational Psychology and 
Director of the Children’s Clinic, 
Detroit Teachers College 





Here is a truly useful and informative 
manual for parents, teachers, and social 
workers. It is not only a guide to the 
methods of training children, but also a 
convenient key to the most reliable and 
up-to-date literature on the subject. Part 
I explains the more pertinent psychologi- 
cal facts and principles which are well 
established. Part II answers specifically 
forty-two questions which cover all the 
most persistent problems which perplex 
parents and teachers. 


Price, $1.75 
THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Ave. 2126 Prairie Ave. 
New York City Chicago 
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Your Share 


— in funds devoted to social 
discovery by the Russell Sage 
Foundation is not realized in full 
unless you have access to its 
publications. To give you that 
access the Foundation invites 
you to membership in its Stand- 
ing Order Family, under terms 
liberally devised. 


MEMBERSHIP PRIVILEGES in- 
clude the receipt, immediately upon 
publication, of all books and pamphlets, 
with the opportunity of returning for 
full credit those not desired, and being 
allowed a special discount of 25% on 
books retained. There are no fees. 
A statement will be sent semi-annually 
for material retained. Membership 
may at any time be cancelled. 


FURTHER DETAILS may be had in 
a booklet entitled “ Your Share in 
$15,000,000 ”—which will be sent free. 


N.B.—Of special interest will be the new 
Social Work Year Book, the first edition of 
which is about to be published. Membership 
now will entitle you to the discount of 25% 
on this Year Book. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 E. 22d Street, New York 
() Please enter my name in the Stand- 
ing Order Family : 
[) Please send “Your Share in 
$15,000,000,” free. 
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Che Rniversity of Chicago 


The Graduate School of Sarial 
Service Administration 


SUMMER QUARTER 


First Term, June 16-July 23 
Second Term, July 24-Aug. 29 


Spring Quarter, March 31-June [1 
Autumn Quarter, October .1- 
December 23 


Courses leading to the degree of 
A.M. and Ph.D. 


Qualified undergraduate and unclassified 
students admitted as candidates for the 
Ph.B. degree. 


Announcements on request 




















The Training School for 
Jewish Social Work 


invites social workers without professional prep- 
aration and others, holders and _ prospective 
holders of a bachelor’s degree, to whom a career 
of intrinsic interest and social usefulness is a 
primary consideration, to examine carefully its 
course of study in preparation for 


Jewish Social Work as a 
Profession 


Tie School prepares its students for every 
variety of social work in American Jewish 
Communities and Institutions. 


Scholarships and Fellowships ranging from 
$150 to $1,000 for each school year are 
available for especially qualified students. 


For full information write to 
M. J. Karpr, Director 


A graduate school 
67-71 W. 47th Street, New York 
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